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The Creator of “Dr. Queed” 


Henry Sydnor Harrison 


By John Stewart Bryan 


ECAUSE Henry 
Sydnor = Harri- 
son wrote Queed 
I am_ writing 
this sketch, and 
yet, to those 
who know him, 
Queed was only 
an inevitable 
and almost fore- 
seeable product 

of Mr. Harrison’s talents and character. 

The very book itself gives evidence to the 
fact that Mr. Harrison had been a school- 
teacher, though few would know that he 
taught school from the age of twenty to 
the age of twenty-three, and fewer still 
would gather how singularly gifted he 
was in conveying to other minds—minds 
of a far lower calibre than his own—the 
ideas and the facts he wished to impart. 

Didactic novels are not, I believe, gen- 
erally regarded as the best sellers, yet 

Queed, under the guise of romance and 
mystery, certainly succeeds in teaching the 
vital truth that Browning had in mind 
when he wrote: “The need of the world 
of men for me,” and the approval of the 
public, as evidenced by purchases of some 

one hundred and twenty-odd thousand 
copies, gives convincing testimony to the 
prevalence and the depth of the feeling 
that Queed was right in finding greater 
life in the company of the gymnasium 
classes and professional politicians than 
had ever come to him through the channel 
of his deep studies in dead men’s books. 

Some critic sneered at Queed as a mere 
restatement of the “shallow American 
philosophy of service.” The only trouble 
with this statement is, as Voltaire re- 
marked about the Holy Roman Empire. 
that the philosophy was neither shallow 








nor American; for the philosophy of serv- 
ice is as deep as the human heart and as 
wide as the bounds of intelligent con- 
sciousness. 

In all walks of life people have found 
from the beginning that the measure of 
service is the measure of personality. 
Perhaps that is why the whimsical story 
of the little Doctor in his big spectacles, 
with his commonplace setting of a drab 
boarding-house, and obscure work as a 
hack-writer, appealed to the ninety-and- 
nine, who know only too well that their 
chance in life lies in their personal devel- 
opment and not in the piling up of riches. 
And to every man, when he is not sure 
that he is right, nothing is more delightful 
than praise which takes for granted the 
success he doubts, and many a soul, meek 
or valiant, but obscure and beset, read 
Queed, thanked God and took courage. 

The facts that Mr. Harrison was born 
in 1880, at the University of the South, 
where his father was Professor of Latin 
and Greek, and that he lived in Virginia 
until 1885, and then moved to Brooklyn, 
where he attended his father’s school from 
1887 to 1896, are interesting but to my 
mind by no means dominant. The same 
procession of incidents might have hap- 
pened to any one else. What did count 
in giving form and direction to Mr. Har- 
rison’s talents and increasing his abilities 
was his personal and daily contact with 
his father during the formative period of 
his youth. 

To Dr. Caskie Harrison the gift of 
speech was too wonderful and too sacred 
to be abused by slovenliness or mocked 
at by open affront. Accuracy in expres- 
sion, the proper use of language, and the 
finer appreciation of the correct use of 
words were matters that interested the 
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Harrisons as gossip, or music, or banali- 
ties may interest other families. 

No one could be less of a prig than 
Henry Sydnor Harrison; in him there is 
nothing of the school man’s love for quib- 
bling tricks of words; but I have some- 
times felt that he approached the use of 





Mr. Harrison’s Mother, Sister, Brother, 
Niece and the Niece’s Aunt 


language in the same philosophical and 
soul-satisfying spirit that marked Brown- 
ing’s Grammarian. Certainly, one might 
expect to shock Mr. Harrison far less by 
splitting a head than by splitting an in- 
finitive, for the rules of Murray in those 
early days doubtless meant far more to 
him than the injunctions of Moses. 

From 1900 to 1903 Mr. Harrison, after 
his father’s death, carried on with singulat 
success the famous Latin school his father 
founded. Of this period he often used 
to say that whether he made a success of 
writing books or no, he knew that a great 
school master was lost when he gave up 
teaching. For some reason the school was 
closed and the Harrisons moved to Rich- 
mond. 

Here, in 1903, Mr. Harrison, led on by 
some kindly fate, plunged into the prosaic 
and profitless pursuit of manufacturing 
bamboo chairs. The chairs were not sala- 
ble, but the experience was. And all the 
while short stories were being written and 


offered to cold-eyed and weary-headed 
readers who have kicked themselves and 
been kicked by their publishers many times 
since for not being able to discern a new 
star. 

In 1905 Mr. Harrison came to work on 
the “Times-Dispatch.” His first duty was 
book reviewing, and at once he established 
for the “Times-Dispatch” a very flattering 
reputation for literary judgment. But Mr. 
Harrison’s genius was not content with 
commenting on the works of others, and 
soon he was writing editorials and para- 
graphs and rhymes. His “Rhymes for 
To-day“ were perhaps more widely 
copied than any other newspaper verse in 
America at that time. One of these 
rhymes, written in the middle of the Re- 
publican Convention in 1908, at which 
time it was very hard to get anybody to 
accept the Vice Presidential nomination, 
runs as follows: 


They offered it to Simpkins, who was much 
liked in the West. 

Said they: “You've toiled well, Simpkins; you 
deserve the little rest.” 





Mr. Harrison and His Niece 


On the steps of Dr. Queed’s home 


But Simpkins grew quite angry and remarked: 
“Fergit it, see! 

Cut loose from any notion that you're going to 
sidetrack me.” 


They offered it to 
tiny boom 


Timpkins, who possessed a 
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Mr. Harrison and His Sister 


In their library ; Miss Harrison holds the manuscript of Queed 








Mr. Harrison Dictating 
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“The work is pleasant, Tim,” said they, “and 
scares away the gloom.” 

Old Timkins tore his long gray hair and cried: 
“Ye rogues, stand back! 

D’ye think [ll let you lead me in a bloomin’ 
cul-de-sac ?” 


They offered it to Jimpkins, from the Southern 
cotton belts. 

“You'll have to take it, Jimp,” they said, “be- 
cause there’s no one else.” 

But Jimpkin’s sudden scream of pain, it cut 
them like a knife— 
“Don’t make me do it, boys,” 

blow will kill my wife.” 


sobbed he; “the 


They offered it to Bimpkins (with 
“And if you fail 


a club)— 


his powers was that he should not have 
preferred newspaper work more than the 
doubtful field of “pure” literature. 

Like “Dr. Queed,” Mr. Harrison would 
slip away from his desk, when his full 
day’s work was done, and hurry back to 
his beloved writing on short stories or that 
great novel that was to make him famous. 
For those who are encouraged by this 
recital it may be remarked that Mr. Har- 
rison’s great novel was not written until 
after he gave his entire attention to that 
arduous labor. But Queed was written, 
and all through it runs the story of life. 





Mr. Harrison and His Motor 


To take it, by the new law you will have to go 
to jail.” 

Poor Bimpkins saw no way out, but he howled 
like one with cramps: 

“I s’pose I'll have to take it—but you might 
give trading stamps!” 


As a paragrapher, Mr. Harrison made 
a national reputation. His keen sense of 
humor and his remarkable power for con- 
densation and forceful statements all gave 
his terse comments on the day’s news a 
vividness and pungency that were both the 
admiration and despair of his “esteemed 
contemporaries.” 

But for those who knew Mr. Harrison 
at this period there is much in Queed that 
tells the story of how the newspaper game 
impressed him. Surely and rapidly he 
acquired the technique of editorial expres- 
sion. And the marvel to those who saw 


as a young man, looking on it from a 
newspaper Office, saw it first. 

In March, 1909, Mr. Harrison left the 
“Times-Dispatch,” and one year later he 
was famous. Queed made the fame. But 
what made Queed? I cannot say. But 
[ am sure the spring has not run dry. 
Elsewhere, under I know not what new 
guises, Mr. Harrison’s friends will laugh 
and live and sorrow and triumph with his 
characters yet to be drawn. For this at 
least Mr. Harrison’s friends have re- 
marked already, that in his life he has 
shown the same uncompromising stand 
for principle, the same firm convictions on 
right, the same instinctive abhorrence of 
meanness and disloyalty, all set in that 
kindly and wise humanity that rang so true 
in the life of the little “Doctor Queed.” 









Life in London 


By Arnold Bennett 


V. The Banquet 


N- every large 
London restaur- 
ant, and in many 
small ones, there 
is a spacious 
hall (or several) 
curtained away 
from the public, 
in which every 
night strange se- 
cret things go 

on. Few suspect, and still fewer realize, 

the strangeness of these secret things. In 
the richly decorated interior (sometimes 
marked with mystic signs) at a table 
which in space reaches from everlasting 

to everlasting, and has the form of a 

grill or a currycomb or the end of a rake 

—at such a table sit fifty or five hundred 

males. They are all dressed exactly alike, 

in black and white; but occasionally they 
display a colored flower, and each man 
bears exactly the same species and tint and 
size of flower, so that you think of regi- 
ments of flowers trained throughout their 
lives in barracks to the end of shining for 

a night in unison on the black and white 

bosoms of these males. Although there is 
not even a buffet in the great room, and 
no sign of the apparatus of a restaurant, 

all these males are eating a dinner, and it 
is the same dinner. They do not wish to 
choose ; they accept, reading the menu like 

a decree of fate. They do not inquire 
upon the machinery; a slave unglanced at 
places a certain quantity of a dish in front 
of them, and lo! the same quantity of the 

same dish is in front of all of them; they 

do not ask whence nor how it came; they 








eat, with industry, knowing that at a given 
moment, whether they have finished or 
not, a hand will steal round from behind 
them, and the plate will vanish into limbo. 
Thus the repast continues, ruthlessly, un- 
der the aquiline gaze of a slave who is also 
a commander-in-chief, maneuvering his 
men silently, maneuvering them with 
naught but a glance; with one glance he 
causes to disappear five hundred salai- 
plates, and with another he conjures from 
behind a screen five hundred ices, each 
duly below zero, and each calculated to 
impede the digesting of a salad. The 
service of the dinner is a miracle, but the 
diners, absorbed in the expectancy of rites 
to come, reck not; they assume the service 
as they assume the rising of the sun. Only 
a few remember the old, old days, in the 
eighties (before a cabal of international 
Jews had put their heads together and 
inaugurated a new age of miracies), when 
these solemn repasts were a scramble and 
a guerilla, after which one-half of the 
combatants went home starving and the 
other half went home glutted and 
drenched. Nowadays these repasts are thie 
most perfectly democratic in England ; and 
anybody who has ever assisted at one 
knows by a morsel of experience what 
life would be if the imaginative Tory’s 
nightmare of socialism were to become a 
reality. But each person has enough, and 
has it promptly. 

The ceremonial begins with a meal, be- 
cause it would be impossible on an empty 
stomach. Its object is ostensibly either to 
celebrate the memory of some deed or of 
some dead man, or to signalize the tri- 
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umph of some living contemporary. Clubs 
and societies exist throughout London in 
hundreds expressly for the execution of 
these purposes, and each of them is a 
remunerative client of a large restaurant. 
Societies even exist solely in order to watch 
for the triumphs of contemporaries, and to 
gather in the triumphant to a repast and 
inform them positively that they are great. 
So much so that it is difficult to accom- 
plish anything unusual, such as the dis- 
covery of one Pole or another, or the suc- 
cessful defense of a libel action, without 
submitting to the ordeal of these societies 
one after the other in a chain, and emerg- 
ing therefrom with modesty ruined and 
the brazen conceit of a star actor. But 
the ostensible object is merely a cover for 
the real object, the unadmitted and often 
unsuspected object: which is to indulge in 
a debauch of universal, mutual admiration 
When the physical appetite is assuaged. 
then the appetite for praise and senti- 
mentality is whetted, and the design of the 
mighty institution of the banquet is to 
minister, in a manner majestic and unex- 
ceptionable, to this base appetite whose 
one excuse is its naiveté. 

A pleasurable and even voluptuous thrill 
of anticipation runs through the assem- 
biage when the chairman rises to open the 
orgy. Everybody screws himself up, as 
a fiddler screwing the pegs of a fiddle, to 
what he deems the correct pitch of appre- 
ciativeness ; and almost the breath is held. 
And the chairman says: “Whatever differ- 
ences may divide us upon other subjects, 
I am absolutely convinced, and | do not 
hesitate to state my conviction in the clear- 
est possible way, that we are enthusiastic- 
ally and completely agreed upon one 
point—” the point being that such and 
such a person or such and such a work, is 
the greatest person or the greatest work 
of the kind in the whole history of the 
human race. And although the point is 
one utterly inadmissible upon an empty 
stomach, although it is indeed a glaring 
falsity, everybody at once feverishly en- 
dorses it, either with shrill, articulate cries 
or with deep, inarticulate booming, or 
with noises produced by the shock of flesh 
on flesh or ivory on wood or steel on crys- 
tal. The uproar is enormous. ‘The chair- 
man grows into a sacramental priest, or a 
philosopher of amazing insight and cour- 
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age, and everybody says to himself: “Il 
had not screwed myself up quite high 
enough,” and proceeds to a further screw- 
ing. And in every heart is the thought: 
“This is grand! This is worth living for! 
This alone is the true reward of en- 
deavor!”” and the corporate soul muses 
ecstatically: “This work, or this man, is 
ours, by reason of our appreciation and 
our enthusiasm. And he, or it, is ours 
exclusively.” And since the soul and the 
body are locked together in the closest 
sympathetic intimacy, all those cautious, 
dyspeptic ones who have hitherto shirked 
danger immediately put on courage like a 
splendid garment, and order the strongest 
drinks and the longest cigars that the 
establishment can offer. The real world 
fades into unreality; the morrow is lost 
in eternity; the moment and the illusion 
alone are real. 

The key of the mood is to be sought less 
in the speeches as they succeed each other 
than in the applause. For the applauders 
are not influenced by a sense of responsi- 
bility, or made self-conscious by publicity. 
They can be natural, and they are. What 
fear can prevent them from translating 
instantly their emotions into sound? By 
the applause, if you are a slave and non- 
participator, you may correct your too 
kindly estimate of men in the mass. Note 
how the most outrageous exaggeration, 
the grossest flattery, the most banal plati- 
tude, the most fatuous optimism, gain tlie 
loudest approval. Note how any reserva- 
tion produces a fall of temperature. Note 
how the smallest jokes are seized on rav- 
enously, as a worm by a young bird. And 
note always the girlish sentimentatity, ever 
gushing forth, of these strong, hard- 
headed males, whose habit is to proverb- 
ialize the sentimentality of women. 

The emotional crisis arrives. Feeling 
transcends the vehicle of speech, and 
escapes in song. And one guest, honored 
either for some ‘special deed of his own 
or because his name has been “coupled” 
with some historic deed or movement, 
remains sitting, in the most exquisite self- 
consciousness that human ingenuity ever 
brought about, while all the rest fling 
hoarsely at him the fifteen sacred words 
of a refrain which in its incredible lyric 
vulgarity surpasses even the national an- 
them. 
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The reaction is now not far off. But, 
owing to several reasons, it is postponed 
yet a while. The honored guest’s response 
is one of the chief attractions of the night. 
Very many diners have been drawn to the 
banquet by the desire to inspect the hon- 
ored guest at their leisure, to see his 
antics, to divine his human weaknesses 
and his ridiculous side. And, moreover, 
the honored guest must give praise for 
praise, and lie for lie.- He is bound by the 
strictest conventions of social intercourse 
to say, in so many words: “Gentlemen, 
you are the most enlightened body of men 
that I ever had the good fortune to meet, 
and your hospitality is the greatest com- 
pliment that I have ever had, or ever shall 
have, or could conceive. Each of you is 
a prince of the earth. And I am a worm!” 
And then there are the minor speeches, 
finishing off in detail the vast embroidery 
of laudation which was begun by the 
chairman. Everybody is more or less en- 
folded in that immense mantle. And 
everybody is satisfied and sated, save those 


who have sat through the night awaiting 
the sweet mention of their own names, 
and who have been disappointed. At 
every banquet there are such. And it is 
they who, by their impatience, definitely 
cause the reaction at last. The speakers 
who terminate the affair fight against the 
reaction in vain. The applause at the 
close is perfunctory—how different from 
the fever of the commencement and the 
hysteria of the middle! The illusion is 
over. The emotional debauch is finished. 
The adult and bearded boys have played 
the delicious make-believe of being truly 
great, and the game is at an end, and each 
boy, looking within, perceives without too 
much surprise, that he is after all only 
himself. A cohort “of the best,’ fore- 
gathered in the cloakroom say to each 
other: “Delightful evening! Splendid! 
Ripping!” And then one says ironically, 
leering, in a low voice, and a tone heavy 
with realistic disesteem: “Well, what do 
you think of ——?” naming the lion of 
the night. 


To a Cheerful Singer 
By A. Dallas Williams 


OUR sunny song, your helpful words gf cheer 
Have made me strong to lift the load of care, 


My hands content to do, my heart to dare; 


Your songs have driven away the pain, the fear, 


And cheered the drooping spirit, quenched the tear ; 


Your songs have filled the soul with grace and prayer, 


Helped me to know that love is everywhere, 


That all hearts filled with song bring joyance here! 


Sing on, brave singer ;—sing the cheerful song 


That stirs the soul to reverence and love, 


That fills the mind with happiness and peace, 


That gives from sorrow and from pain release, 


That rifts the clouds to 


show the stars above, 


That gladdens all the life and makes it strong! 
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NE hears much 
collectively and 
separately of 
the hill-towns of 
Italy—of their 
beauty, of their 
picturesqueness , 
of their impor- 
tant part in the 
making of Ital- 





ian medizval 
history. But except for scattered in- 
stances, the hill-towns of France have 


passed unnoticed and unsung. Yet, scan- 
ning the pages of that marvelous Golden 
Age, packed with its deeds of valor, of 
chivalry and romance, is it not found that 
it is these same hill-towns that have more 
or less shaped the current of these events ? 





Poitiers 


Three Hill-Towns of France 


I. Poitiers 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 
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That by their exalted position they have 
of necessity commanded situations, and 
thus controlled vital issues? Perhaps in 
no other age was the hill-town such a 
paramount necessity. 

Wandering through France to-day, one 
finds these hoary records of this bygone 
age, towns about which cluster amid the 
the moss-grown, mouldering stones, the 
half-obliterated pages that add their share 
to the history of France. And in them 
one finds three distinct types: first, the 
large town, commanded and protected by 
the turrets and massive towers of its 
walls and citadel; second, the feudal cas- 
tle, the residence of some great lord about 
whose walls a straggling town has grown 
up; third, the fortified town, communal in 
character, which, governed by no over- 
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POITIERS 9 


lord, and possessed of no castle, yet pro- 
tects itself from invasion not only by outer 
walls, but by fortifying its houses and its 
churches also. 

Poitiers, a hill-town of the first type, the 
large hill-town, stands picturesquely upon 
a rugged hill encircled by a_ valley 





Pvitiers—Notre Dame 


threaded by the Clain and the tributary 
3oivre, a fertile, undulating valley stud- 
ded with sharply rising slopes, with broad 
faces or tall pinnacles of rock. Along the 
southern side, where the eighteenth cen- 
tury Parc de Blossac commands a fine 
view of the Clain Valley, the crumbling 
fourteenth century ramparts, flanked with 
towers, reveal the outgrown strength of 
this medieval town. The tortuous streets, 
bordered with quaint medizval houses, 
climb and twist up the hill, and lead into 
several irregular squares, and to four or 
five Romanesque churches remarkable for 
their local character as for their wide 
diversity among themselves. In the center 
of the town rises one of the most beautiful 
examples of medizval, secular architec- 
ture extant—the Gothic chateau of the 
Comtes de Poitou, the guardian of the 
ancient city. 


The history of this chateau dates back 
to Gallo-Roman times, and was built by 
the Carlovingians upon the Gallo-Roman 
city foundations. Destroyed several times, 
it was rebuilt at the commencement of the 
eleventh century by William the Great, but 
of this construction nothing remains. 
Again rebuilt, it was again destroyed by 
the English in 1346, this time by fire. But 
coming again into the possession of the 
French, it was subsequently restored in 
1395 by Jean duc de Berry et Comte dti 
Poitou, a brother of Charles V. He not 
only rebuilt the gable of the great hall 
and decorated the superb chimney that 
covers one end of this vaulted chamber, 
but he also restored the magnificent keep, 
a veritable chateau, unique of its kind, 
possessing a great hall in each of its three 
vaulted stories, and rooms in its four 
massive flanking towers. 

From earliest times, the history of 
France centered about this battlemented 
keep. Across its drawbridge Charles 
Martel led his army to grapple with the 
Saracen hosts, those same Saracens who 
have left their influence deep pressed upon 
arch and pediment, that touch of the East 
that one finds at Le Puy, Perigueux and 
in Provence also. It was here that Char- 
lemagne administered justice, here that in 
later times Charles VII was proclaimed 
King of France, and that Jeanne d’Arc 
was questioned by the learned doctors. 
Thus we see gathered about this city on 
a hill not only the history of France, but 
we see also some of the exotic influences 
that went to the moulding of its architec- 
tural individuality. This we see primarily 
in its cathedral and churches, and through 
them we may catch glimpses of the people 
who wielded so potent a force in the mak- 
ing of France. 

As it is true that when one steps into 
Poitou one finds a new type of people, a 
people dark of hue and touched with 
southern picturesqueness, a people whose 
very speech reveals remnants of the 
Langue d’Oc, so one finds there also a 
new type of architecture, an exotic from 
the Far East, an offspring, at least, of 
Indo-European devices, born in that age 
when the Saracens inundated Spain, and 
swept like a great tidal wave across the 
Pyrenees into France, leaving behind them 
these traces of their influence. 
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There was another source from which 
Poitevin architects drew their inspiration 
—the Romans. Studying the intersecting 
Romanesque vaults which had developed 
not from the Bysantine, but from the 
unribbed, intersecting vault of the 
Romans, they amalgamated these struc- 
tural ideas with those Bysantine domes 
as revealed in the cathedral of St. Front, 
in Perigeux. Thus, the ribbed dome de- 
scended from the true Bysantine dome, 
and yet as plainly confessed its indebted- 
ness to those districts where domes were 
never used, but where Gothic art was 
born. 

Again, in the decoration of these 
churches, especially of Notre Dame la 
Grande, we note that while the Poitevin 
sculptor drew from both these sources, yet 
he had no such profusion of originals 
from which to copy as had his Provengal 
neighbor. Therefore we find a more 
naive quality in the early Poitevin sculp- 
ture than in the Provencal of the same 
period; we find it more elemental and 
barbaric both in conception and composi- 
tion, less skilfully and finely wrought; an 
almost grotesque mingling of the East and 
the West, yet an individual expression, a 
“naturalistic portraiture” that lifted it to 
heights that the more servile Provencal 
students of antique precedent never 
reached. 

In St. Radegonde, named after the 
Merovingian queen who preferred the soli- 
tude of the cloister and the halo of the 
saint to sharing the golden crown of her 
barbaric husband, we find another type of 
Romanesque church. In direct contrast 
to the vaults of Notre Dame la Grande, 
which are semicircular in section like more 
northernly districts, the ceiling of St. 
Radegonde consists of a series of domical 
vaults after the Angevin manner, span- 
ning the wide, simple space, while high- 
placed windows rise above the blank 
arcades that enrich the walls. Thus, un- 
like the ill-lighted church of Notre Dame, 
which is dependant on its aisle windows 
and its domical lantern for light, St. Rade- 
gonde is flooded with the soft, mellow 
sunlight that enhances the beauty of its 
century-worn carvings, and fills the place 
with a brooding sense of peace. 

In the cathedral of St. Peters we see the 
blending of Notre Dame la Grande and 
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St. Radegonde—the local Romanesque 
church, with its nave flanked by aisles of 
almost equal height, magnified and exalted 
by that deepened knowledge of vaulting 
that the ingenious architects, through 
Anjou, had gathered from Perigueux. 
While the exterior is heavy and unimpres- 
sive, the interior is rich, spacious, lumi- 
nous. The walls are high, and the win- 
dows very large; the aisles are so broad 
that the curve of the vaults does not shut 
out the light. In effect, then, the interior 
is vigorous yet slender; buoyant and airy, 
yet majestic—the Romanesque reaching 
up anticipant of the winged flights of the 
Gothic. It is, in fact, the last word of 
the Romanesque in Western France, the 
last, word likewise of indigenous art in 
Poitou. For it was at this time that 
Poitou became absorbed into the domain 
of royal France, its personality merging 
with those new elements to be finally domi- 
nated by them. 

The carving of the tympana of the 
canopied choir stalls is very fine. In one 
of the corbels of the roof we find a sculp- 
tured figure in stone, bearing in its arms 
a compass and a T-square, proving beyond 
a doubt a connection between Masonic 
craft and church building in the Middle 
Ages. 

The Temple de St. Jean, dating back to 
the fourth century, is a relic of Roman 
times, a link between the classic of ancient 
Rome and the Romanesque. It is a rec- 
tangular building with a rudely-conceived 
arcade, used originally as a baptistry, and 
is one of the oldest in France. It is inter- 
esting to note, that until comparatively 
recently, the primitive form of baptism by 
immersion was preserved in this old bap- 
tistry. And from this gaunt relic with its 
rude arches and carvings, the Poitevin 
architects doubtless drew some of their 
inspiration. 

We see, then, Poitiers, a hill-town of the 
first type, its chateau and crumbling, bat- 
tlemented wall and towers guarding still 
the treasures of its past—those accumu- 
lated treasures of valiant deeds and hard- 
earned victories that its giant strength in 
former days won for France. Above all, 
it guards those architectural treasures— 
treasures that portray the exotic influences 
that went to the moulding of its architec- 
tural individuality. 
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Dramatic Liberties 
By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of The American Dramatist 


VERY student of 
the drama wants 
to know. what 
are the best 
rules to observe 
in the writing of 
a play. And it is 
this demand on 
their part which 
has produced 
such a work as 
Freitag’s Technique of the Drama, and 
Price’s book, as well as the manual by Hen- 

nequin. But upon loking through these 

volumes, we find terms that are scarcely, 
if ever, used by the actual craftsman. 

Because of this we wonder whether it is 
necessary to store the mind with such 

material, especially if it cannot be utilized 

in the actual writing of plays. To this we 
reply that such training as one may obtain 
from any treatise on the Technique of the 

Drama is valuable, though its guarantee is 

about as uncertain as the promises of some 

quack medicine. One book will not make 

a dramatist, any more than rules of appre- 

ciation will make a theatergoer. 

Nevertheless, a book on technique will 
at least accustom the novice to the struc- 
ture of drama. ‘This even more so if, in 
addition to learning the rules, the student 
learns to apply the rules to plays. For 
there is an art in reading drama, not only 
because one has to visualize scenes, but 
because one is enabled to analyze bit by 
bit the development of plot, scene, situa- 
tion and character. 

After one has gone through the arduous 
steps of a waltz and has mastered the 
mechanics of dancing, he then gives him- 
self up to the freedom of the art. So it 
is in learning how to write a play. After 
storing up rule upon rule, one then dis- 
covers that the freedom of playwriting is 
to be found only when one has discarded 
the rules he has learned. No matter how 
often the student has had it drilled into 
him that the catastrophe falls in such and 
such a spot, he soon comes to understand 
that it falls wherever it is consistent for 





it to come; and that this consistency is 
wholly dependent upon his manner of 
treatment, and upon whether or not he is 
a slave to imitation or to convention. It 
was once an invincible rule that death 
should not be shown upon the stage. The 
actors could not be seen at the moment of 
annihilation. That convention has been 
done away with. Every. age has had its 
dramatic limitations, and it is only now 
that we are beginning to realize that drama 
has as many liberties as the laws of life 
will allow. Our Techniques of the Drama 
will have to be rewritten from that poirt 
of view. 

I have just come across a passage in 
Lessing’s Dramatic Notes that bears upon 
this argument. He says: “Tragedy is not 
history in dialog. History is for tragedy 
nothing but a storehouse of names where- 
with we are used to associate certain char- 
acters. If the poet finds in history circum- 
stances that are convenient for the adorn- 
ment or individualizing of his subject, 
well, let him use them.” 

This suggests an infinite amount of lib- 
erty for the dramatist, but there is infer- 
red in the proposition that the writer must 
have an infinite amount of judgment. 
Only recently our programs contained this 
announcement regarding Louis N. 
Parker’s Disraeli: “The author craves in- 
dulgence for the liberties he has taken 
with history. He has aimed at presenting 
the portrait of a great statesman, together 
with a picture of the times he moved in 
and the prejudice he conquered.” 

Now, exactly, what does this mean? 
That after having saturated himself in the 
atmosphere of the times, he selected that 
which would best give the desired effect 
in the simplest manner; that which would. 
by means of action, convey the general 
significance of the character and of the 
times of Disraeli. He did not aim to 
produce an exact portrait of the Prime 
Minister ; he sought for the chief charac- 
teristics which unmistakably were his. 
Remaining true to these chief distinguish- 
ing marks of the statesman, he then al- 
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lowed his imagination full sway. The 
real Disraeli did not probably commit half 
of the errors hinted at by Parker—errors 
that afterwards were proven to be tricks. 
But such tricks, effective as a stage detail, 
were within the sphere of probability. 

I mention this, in order to reinforce the 
general belief that there is no art more 
free than that of the theater, after one has 
voluntarily been a slave to construction. 
and after one has reached the accurate 
circumstances around a character. So it 
is necessary to have a Freytag, a Price, a 
Hennequin period, that one may be 
strengthened for the real exercise of the 
creative spirit. 

It is said that when the sculptor, Mr. 
Gutzon Borglum, was working upon his 
head of Lincoln, he read every available 
record that would throw light upon the 
inward and outward character of the man. 
So thorough was the result that almost 
every line in the finished work had some 
explanation which was close to history. 
But in addition to this, Mr. Borglum’s 
study left him with a sense of feeling, and 
he put poetry into the face of Lincoln be- 
cause the man himself was epic in his 
character. 

Thereafter, Mr. Borglum was asked to 
prepare a statute of Lincoln for a public 
square in Newark, New Jersey. So sure 
was he in his knowledge of Lincoln, that 
he could afford to forget accuracy, and 
allow his feeling to run the gamut of prob- 
ability. For fact is not the only thing an 
artist has to play with; he has all the 
world that lies within the probability of 
a character. It is this lack of probability 
that weakens so many of our current 
plays. 

The result was that Mr. Borglum pro- 
duced that marvelous figure of Lincoln, 
seated on a bench in all his awkwardness 
and with the familiar stove-pipe hat be- 
side him, while the rest of the bench was 
vacant, so that the public might come and 
sit alongside of him. Did such a situation 
ever actually take place? Mr. Borglum 
did not have to search the records of his- 
tory to verify the situation. He knew 
that such an act was within the realm of 
probability ; he felt that it was assuredlv 
in consonance with the humanity and the 
compassion of Lincoln. Therefore he was 
safe in idealizing and in symbolizing. 





Look at the face and you will see the essen- 
tial care paid to detail, but the sculptor 
was sufficiently sure of his tools, suff- 
ciently within the bounds prescribed by 
the rules governing sculpture, to allow 
himself freedom of an intellectual and 
spiritual kind. 

As far as the theater is concerned, I 
claim that our dramatists have never 
reached that position of freedom which 
will allow them safely to overstep the 
bounds of contemporary convention. And 
they never will unless they begin to create, 
rather than continue to build according to 
the laws of Freytag, Price and Hennequin. 
People do not seem to reflect that the 
principles formulated by Aristotle may be 
applied to the Greek conception of life as 
well as to the Greek conception of drama. 
This is only another way of saying that 
the truest drama is that which adheres to 
the truest conception of life. 

You will find that Shakespeare always 
deviated from the exact details of history ; 
in fact, the general inference is that not 
alone Shakespeare but every dramatist, 
even though dealing with material which 
others have already used for the stage, 
alters the spiritual content of events in 
accordance with his own age and his own 
temper. We hear that history is being 
rewritten. We find Rome figuring in 
terms of modern democracy. So that 
Shakespeare, to take a concrete example, 
only demonstrated a general principle of 
drama, which is—that no material has 
ever received its final treatment, inasmuch 
as human spirit defies cut-and-dried rules 
for its expression. There is a lesson in 
events for every age. Ulysses is immor- 
tally young, but it takes a big dramatist to 
see it. I believe that Masefield has come 
nearer this habit of reinterpreting than 
Stephen Phillips, simply because he is 
more deeply conscious of the element that 
defies the change of time. 

Our young dramatists should learn this ; 
they should know the reason why only the 
greatest craftsman can afford to take 
dramatic liberties. Point to one of our 
plays at the present time as being repre- 
sentative of anything outside of the ordi- 
nary rule of construction. Not one man 
of the theater has been able to discard 
the principles which stand in the same 
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relation to dramaturgy that the subject, 
predicate and object do to literary style. 

As far as dramatic standards go to-day, 
we are content to deal with text-book 
drama. There is a formula by which 
Bought and Paid For, The Woman, and 
countless others of its kind were built. 
Not one of them has conviction behind 
it; not one has that dramatic surety 
which would know what to do were it 
suddenly determined that the third wall 
rather than the fourth wall was the one to 
be left open to the audience. 

In this movement for the betterment of 
drama, being so ably furthered by the 
Drama League of America; in the colle- 
giate efforts to encourage the art of play- 
writing, it must never be lost sight of that 
the one needful thing is that we protect 
our dramatic liberties; that we think out 
our subject so well as to be able to keep 
our material pliable and ourselves free to 
do with it what we will. I believe in 
dramatic convention in so far as it teaches 
us economy, in so far as it shows us the 
consistency and form of life. For another 
dire need at the present moment is dram- 
atic logic—that science which keeps the 
dramatist within the possibility and the 
probability of his plot, his scene, his situ- 
ation, and his character. If he bear the 
essentials which govern life always in 
mind, he need not fear to break rules. But 
he must remember that in order to break 
rules, he must first master them. 

I believe that the time has come for us 
to reinterpret Aristotle. Looking over the 
books I have on the Technique of the 
Drama, I find Freytag analyzing plays in 
terms of the Greeks and Price in terms 
of the romantic period, of the importation 
era of 1878. We need a technique book 
in terms of Ibsen, and according to scien- 
tific methods. We are as crystallized in 
our technique as we are in our dramatic 


terms. Formulas are only serviceable in 
so far as they aid us in gaining form. 

We must be content to deal only with 
that part of a subject which is necessary 
to our purpose. But once having selected 
that part, we must be unswervingly true 
to it. Only upon that faith may we ever 
hope to have an intensive drama—after 
we have so grasped the spirit of our in- 
tentions that we can afford to take liberties 
with the details. Did Shakespeare give 
us the exact historical Richard III? No. 
Yet nonetheless is his portrait that of 
Richard III. Everything the character 
did was within the probability of the gen- 
eral conception. Even take an actor’s in- 
terpretation of a part; it may differ from 
that of another actor, but fundamentally 
it is the same character with most of the 
same dominant characteristics. Tech- 
niques may differ, but life makes us hold 
to that which is life. 

Not one of our plays to-day could stand 
a close analysis such as Lessing gave te 
the theater for which he was official 
critic ; not one would be found consistently 
developed. But there are many, built ac- 
cording to the principles of Freytag and 
of Price, that are theatrically effective, and 
that, in lieu of better, have brought the 
playwright fame and fortune. The dram- 
atists who take dramatic liberties are not 
many, and when they do come they repre- 
sent stage epochs. Hugo did certain things 
with dramatic technique that brought 
down upon him the wrath of theatergoing 
Paris. Ibsen’s fight for freedom is too 
recent to need recounting. The next step 
seems to be the formulating of a new 
standard and the writing of a new dram- 
atic textbook. And in the later will be 
found this statement: Learn your rules 
in order to break them; study your tools 
so as not to mistake them; read all the 
schools, and when necessary forsake them. 

















The Ampezzo Road and the Cadini Mountains 
If. Monte Cristallo and Cristallino 
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ASK of Nature 
an initiation into 
some of her 
mysteries, believ- 
ing that she ad- 
mits to them 
only those who 
sacrifice every- 
thing for her 
and who render 
her continual 
homage.” The name of the French geolo- 
gist, Dolomieu, who wrote these words, 
has been bestowed, not only on the min- 
eral, Dolomite, which he first analyzed and 
described, but also on the wonderful 
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Cortina and the Dolomites 
Pieve di Cadore, the Home of Titian 


By Anne Magnus Earle 
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mountains which are largely formed of it 
and are, therefore, called Dolomites. 

Few lives are so romantic and full of 
adventure as that of Dolomieu. In early 
life a Knight of Malta, at nineteen he 
killed a companion-in-arms in a duel, was 
condemned to death, and was imprisoned 
many months; freed, he devoted himself 
to scientific studies and went to Egypt 
with Bonaparte. Taken prisoner, he was 
thrown into a dungeon in Naples, where 
he suffered such hardships that after free- 
dom was finally granted him it was too 
late, and the most brilliant geologist of his 
day died at only thirty-two. 
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The Lake of Toblach 


“The time has quite gone by,” wrote 
Amelia B. Edwards about thirty years 
ago, “when if you speak of the charm of 
the Dolomites, people ask you if it is a 
new religious sect!” 

But, happily, these wonderful moun- 
tains are still away from the beaten paths 
of travel, the railroad has not yet invaded 
them, although the all-conquering motor- 
car has, and many of their fastnesses are 
still virgin solitudes. And now let us 
recall the special part of Europe which 
they occupy: it is, par excellence, the 
southeastern section of the Tyrol, not 
many miles northwest of Venice. 

Come with me, for there are surely 
few more delightful journeys in the world 
than the drive on the splendid carriage 
road known as the Strada Regia, Royal 
Street—each yard of which is as smooth 
and well-made as any avenue in Central 
Park—that runs from Toblach in Austria 
to beautiful Belluno, in the north of Italy, 
which may fitly be called an antechamber 
to the Court of the Queen of the Adri- 
atic, seventy-two miles away. 


Between the Austrian and the Italian 
frontier there stand these famous Dolo- 
mites, whose sparkling summits rise now 
and then above the lesser mountains in 
the foreground, seeming to beckon to us 
mysteriously, for a moment, and then to 
disappear. 

These brief and tantalizing glimpses 
only increase our eagerness to explore 
them, and hence it is with mingled pleas- 
ure and excitement that we leave the train 
after an enchanting journey from Inns- 
pruck and find ourselves in Toblach, the 
gateway to this world-renowned scene of 
enchantment. 

It is a delightful experience to sit in a 
comfortable two-horse victoria at the door 
of the inn, preparatory to starting, either 
for Cortina or for the charming interme- 
diate stopping-places. We know that we 
are on the threshold of a realm of mys- 
tery, as well as of beauty which, notwith- 
standing all we have heard, will surprise 
as much as it will fascinate us. On enter- 
ing this, the country of the Dolomites, and 
satisfying the longing of years, I felt as 
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if I had taken my seat in a theater to 
behold a play of which I had already heard 
so much that I was now impatient to 
observe and judge for myself. Hence as 
our carriage swung directly into the Am- 
pezzo road, I had the same sensation that 
comes to me when the first notes of the 
orchestra are sounding and the drop cur- 
tain begins to rise. In this case the first 
vista of the Dolomite stage reveals to us 
the entrance to this Ampezzo valley, a 
narrow doorway, framed by two gigantic 
mountains; between these towers the 
splendid mass of Monte Cristallo, its sides 
and turrets glistening here with brilliant 
colors, and there with ice and snow. One 
feature instantly impresses us—the won- 
derful clearness of the atmosphere. Huge 
domes and spires, really miles away, seem 
close at hand and, like the desert air in 
purity is the breeze which sweeps down- 
ward from the heights of ten, eleven, 
twelve thousand feet as we drive along 
this truly Royal Road. 

On through the glorious afternoon. 
passing tiny Austrian villages, mountain 
torrents, pine and larch forests, for six 
beautiful and too brief hours until we 
come to huge mountains of fantastic form 
and lovely coloring, which seem to close 
in the valley, and in the midst of this am- 
phitheater lies, basking in the evening sun- 
light, Cortina, goal of our pilgrimage. 

It is in truth a rare gem of marvelous 
setting, for, far above the larches, the bold 
red of the peaks towers onward up to 
the sky. There is no other color in the 
world like the red of these mountains, 
unless it be the wonder of the lingering 
sunset gold turning them to flame. 

Cortina is a charming place. Through 
the center of the little valley in which it 
lies flows the Boite River, and on either 
hand are well cultivated fields, gree” 
slopes, pine-clad hills and towering over 
all, the greatest of the Dolomite peaks. 

It is interesting, I think. that centuries 
ago the Venetians came to Cortina for 
their summer outings and the descendants 
of the family that led the fashion in this 
matter are still in the place. These are 
the sister Barbaria, proprietors of the Inn 
Stella d’Oro. And so, from such a small 
beginning, Cortina has grown to its pres- 
ent fame as a summer resort, the one hotel 
has increased to over twenty that stretch 
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in a long line through the town, and rise 
here and there on the wooded hillsides. 
Quite a picturesque feature of these 
hotels, by the way, are the girl waitresses 
in their beautiful Tyrolese costume—a 
black velvet bodice crossed by a gaily- 
flowered little shawl. full white sleeves to 
the elbow, a long flowered apron over a 





The Cathedral 


Cortina 


short black skirt and a silver necklace 
clasped with many colored stones. 

The town itself is white and peaceful, 
with that air of brooding calm which is 
vouchsafed to little towns living under the 
shadow of great mountains. 

On account of its altitude of more than 
four thousand feet above the sea, its sum- 
mer climate is delightful, the air both 
crisp and dry. Every visitor looks with 
admiration at the stately Campanile and 
its Parish Church, two hundred and fifty- 
six feet high and of beautifully sculptured 
stone. 

Many of the houses and hotels have 
really artistic frescoes, and the mosaic, and 
silver and gold filigree work of the village 
is most beautiful, and inspires in us an 





almost overpowering desire to purchase 
recklessly. 

If I could but actually take you with 
me on that ramble, one morning in July, 
when the sun shone with dazzling bril- 
liancy over the long stretches of meadow- 
land and it seemed as if everything about 
one literally sang for joy! And the 
flowers! I quite despair of picturing those 
flowers as I saw them that morning. 
Think, please, of meadows—acres—grow- 
ing wild with yellow pansies, English cow- 
slips, white, purple and yellow violets, 
anemones, wild hyacinths, columbines, rare 
lilies, hare bells, fields of bluest forget-me- 
nots, gentians, orchids, too, fragrant and 
scenting the air with their perfume. A 
little higher, see the deep rose red of the 
Alpen Rosen, the first I ever had the hap- 
piness of finding for myself. 

The enchantment of it all! the density 
of the larch wood, with quivering, sensi- 
tive spires of green, the softness of the 
velvet moss beneath our feet, the crystal 
clearness of that little brook yonder, as 
it winds its way down from Alpine 
heights far above. We pause just for 
a moment in the shadow of that ridge of 
rocks yonder, and look out upon the circle 
of great peaks: Pomagnon and Cristallo. 
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Titian’s House 































Tofano and Antelao, fantastic in their airy 
battlements of rock and rich in ever- 
changing hues. 

Far below lies Cortina, and as we gaze 
from our airy height, the sweet chime of 
bells in the beautiful Campanile rings out 
the hour of noon. Listen with me to even 
sweeter notes, for in the distant depths 
of the larch wood, a thrush is singing his 
song twice over—“Lest you may think he 
never can recapture That first, fine care- 
less rapture!” 

What a day it is, and what a joy such 
moments are! “Give me sunshine and a 
day and I will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous,” said Emerson long ago. Life 
holds no truer word, at least, believe me, 
in Cortina. But, fascinating as I found 
this little mountain town, this inexorable 
necessity of moving on which ever assails 
the traveler, caused me to leave this 
Happy Valley for Cadore. 

Our road curves around the edge of the 
mountains in the very heart of a land- 
scape of indescribable beauty—red, blue, 
violet, gray rocks tower to a tremendous 
height, and on their summits dazzling 
stretches of snow against a sky of seren- 
est, deepest blue. We pass marvelous for- 
ests of pines, so straight and tall. and 
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stately that one is not surprised to learn 
that from these very wooded slopes were 
obtained, centuries ago, the trees upon 
whose massive shoulders are still upheld 
the fairy-like structures of the City by 
the Sea. And so the exquisite beauty of 
St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace of Ven- 
ice 1s preserved from destruction by the 
pines of the Dolomites. 

We drive on through the golden after- 
noon and Pieve di Cadore comes into 
view, one of the most beautiful towns 
even of this ever beautiful Tyrol, with the 
classic touch of Italy in its architecture 
and on every side vistas of incomparable 
beauty. Here, at last, is the background 
for some of Titian’s pictures and some of 
the mysteries of his coloring, for here the 
great artist first saw the light of a world 
which he was to interpret with all the 
splendor of color. For Cadore herself 
is a picture such as never yet came within 
the empire of any earthly pencil, not even 
his. Can we not, in a measure, under- 
stand the marvelous results attained by 
Titian, when we remember that on a 
nature gifted with transcendant genius a 


wonderful experience was gained year by 
year by thus dividing his life between these 
exquisitely tinted Dolomites and Venice, 
where every group of buildings and sky 
and sea strike a chord of perfect color? 
This little town seems naturally given 
over to the worship of the demi-god who 
has conferred upon it such lasting fame. 
We visit the tiny house in which he was 
born, the ancient church containing sev- 
eral paintings by his hand, and gaze rev- 
erently at his statue in the principal square. 
From the foot of this statue we can see 
a granite tablet on the wall of a very old 
house, and these are the words upon it: 
“Cadore points out to its guests this house 
where Titian was born and grew up.” 
The house is a very modest one, and 
leans on others like itself for support. We 
find it, alas, in a very dilapidated condi- 
tion. It is only two stories in height, and 
we are shown two rooms on the upper 
floor, one as that in which he was born, 
and the other as his studio; for although 
he was taken to Venice by his father be- 
tween his ninth and eleventh years to study 
under Zuccato and Bellini, he yet returned 





Cortina From the South 
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to his birthplace nearly every summer for 
a long holiday. 

In a large house on the piazza, which 
belonged to Titian’s grandfather, is still 
preserved a fresco of a Madonna and 
Child. It is by Titian and is said to have 
been painted with natural dyes, derived 
from flowers, just before he set out the 
first time for Venice. 

A strange hopelessness almost holds me 
back from the attempt to tell you of that 
day’s journey from Pieve to Belluno. 
Those of you who have not seen it will 
not believe, those who have will smile 
that one should try to put such shapes into 
words. 


These mountains are like so much su- 
pernatural architecture, gleaming out of 
supernatural realms in upper air. That 
they tower thousands of feet away into 
the blue heavens, that no human foot can 
scale them, no living earthly thing abide 
among them, only makes their distinct 
semblance to palace and church and fairy 
city the more uncanny. These startling 
and fantastic mountains hedged us about, 
walled us in, seemed to marshal themselves 
to oppose us all the way. 

When we emerge at last into the beau- 
tiful Italian town of Belluno, we feel as 
if we had come through the land of the 
Titans! 


Upon Re-visiting Darlow 
The Village Churchyard 


By Robert Page Lincoln 
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OW softly sheds the Sun his golden rays among 
The ghostly stones that greet my pensive gaze, 
As turn I solemn down a path to trace 


My course unknowing where the echoes wrung. 
Ah! e’en did once bring tears when sweetly sung 
I heard that plaintive voice and saw a face 
Uplooking to the kindly light a-daze, 
The dawning glory fiooded to her silver tongue. 
Sorrow and Gloom akin are they to Death, 
The bitter tears no keener can be felt 
Than when bereft the soul is wearied deep. 
Come to me o’er the mists that slowly melt, 
Visions of her who seems to vigil keep 
By the long, sacred mound in every fancied breath 


Il. 

Meek bowed on Sabbath, slow the rustics come 

To grace the church and offer up their thanks. 

Unto the mellow beams shone softly on the ranks 
To fill their souls with peace. And softer from 
Within, the village choir lend their voices—some 

Grief-laden as the words pour forth unstayed. 

Meseems e’en now I feel some sorrow preyed 
Upon my dreaming self so sinister, so coldly dumb. 
When I departed am, I would this house of dust 

Ise laid to rest aneath the willow by the way, 
Enough it were a gravestone gray and crude 

These carven words to ever greet the day: 
“He trod Life’s path and lived and loved, tho’ rude, 
All Nature well and mankind.” This were just! 








The Woman Wrriters’ Dinner 


HE annual 
ner of the 
Woman  Writ- 
ers’ Club, held 
every year in 
London, brings 
together, in a 
unique body, 
practically all 
the women in 
England who 

have done or are doing anything of any 
moment in letters. The date for the din- 
ner this year was June 17, and the place 
was the Criterion Restaurant, whither 
came from near and far the great and the 
small, ranging from Flora Annie Steel, 
who traveled from Wales for the occa- 
sion, and represented the veteran forces in 
feminine literary art, to the young and 
promising Gabrielle Campbell (better 
known to readers as Marjorie Bowen), 
who forewent her natural distaste for 
everything in the nature of a function, and 
appeared in her place among those who 
have at an early age achieved what so 
many far more advanced in years and in 
experience would be glad to possess. 

An American editor coming into such a 
gathering would naturally be struck by the 
brilliancy of aspect presented in_ this 
formal array of big-minded, strongly effi- 
cient women, representing in themselves a 
mighty and a growing force in letters. 
for here were many women known the 
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world over, claimed as ardently by Amer- 
ican readers as by English, for instance, 
Miss May Sinclair, Mrs. L. Allen Harker, 
author of Mr. Wycherley’s Wards; Mrs. 
Belloc-Lowndes, Ellen Thorneycroft Fow- 
ler, Miss Beatrice Harraden, Frank 
Danby (Mrs. Frankau, Annie S. Swan 
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(Mrs. Burnett Smith), and Evelyn Under- 
hill (Mrs. Stuart Moore). 

Perhaps there was no more interesting 
personality in the banqueting hall than the 
aged Madame Belloc, the mother of Hilaire 
Belloc, the brilliant historian, and his only 


a little less brilliant sister, Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes. Madame Belloc descends on 
her mother’s side from Americans, and 
years ago she stayed in America, with 
Philadelphia friends, at Chestnut Hill, and 
she cherishes not only a warm feeling in 
her heart for American people, but a de- 
lightful remembrance of happy days 
passed on this side of the water. At 
eighty-three she is charmingly vivacious, 
and a great favorite with her daughter’s 
friends, who for the most part represent 
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what is best and most alive in London 
literary circles. 

The dinner this year took the form of 
an Anglo-Indian night, and Alice Perrin 
(Mrs. Charles Perrin), author of Jdolatry 
and A Free Solitude, presided. Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel made an impassioned address, 
in which she paid high tribute to the 
woman of India, whose character she has 
so tenderly interpreted in her own novels. 
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Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes read an excellent 
paper on Anglo-Indian novelists and their 
books, and took the occasion to compli- 
ment, particularly, in a graceful and 
gracious way, Mrs. Perrin, Mrs. Steel and 
Patricia Wentworth (Mrs. Dillon), author 
of The Devil’s Wind. Mrs. W. L. Court- 
ney was especially delightful in a half- 
humorous talk on “The Geographical Pref- 
erences of Novel Readers.” With what 
she said there were many who did not 
agree, since she placed the Anglo-Indian 
novel far above the novel of ordinary Eng- 
lish or Canadian life or the novel of South 
Africa or Egypt in popularity, forgetting 
entirely many of the most widely circulated 
books of recent years, but her pleasant 
manner of poking fun at the “gentle novel 
reader” was appreciated in all quarters of 
her audience. 

There is no doubt but that women are 
figuring largely in the development of 
English letters of the present day. This 
dinner alone and all that it stood for 
would be sufficient warrant for reaching 
such a conclusion. 


A Compliment to Miss Laughlin 


Miss Clara E. Laughlin has just had 
paid to her a compliment which she appre- 
ciates very deeply. The laundry workers 
in a big shirt factory had been reading 
aloud in their noon hour her story, Every- 
body's Lonesome. They loved it and be- 
lieved in its message. So one of them 
dramatized it, asking no help or advice 
from any one more experienced in such 
things, and they organized a company to 
present the play, hiring the auditorium of 
the Y. W. C. A. for the occasion. With 
the money made from the sale of tickets, 
they financed a new club, The Lonesome 
Club, whose object is friendly visits to the 
shut-ins and other lonely souls. The pro- 
ceeds of the play are used to buy flowers 
and books for the friendly visits. Miss 
Laughlin says she cannot remember ever 
having been more honored and pleased by 
any tribute paid her work. 

The fall brings a new book from this 
author’s pen, The Penny Philanthropist. 


‘*Bunty Pulls the Strings’”’ 


There is an interesting story told about 
the way in which Bunty Pulls the Strings 
came into the larger world of the English 








stage. Graham Moffat, the author of the 
play, with his own little company, com- 
prising chiefly members of his family and 
their friends—all amateur actors—were 
giving performances of Bunty in Edin- 
burgh. By chance Mr. Cyril Maude came 
into town and by chance again met a 
friend who hailed him with enthusiasm 
regarding a comedy he had seen which he 
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was sure Mr. Maude would enjoy. 
Whereupon they went off to see the play, 
and Mr. Maude was immediately capti- 
vated by it. The result was an offer for 
Mr. Moffat to bring his play and his play- 
ers to London, where Bunty has so far 
had some four hundred performances, to 
say nothing of a long New York run by 
another company. 

Probably no one was more surprised at 
the fame so suddenly thrust upon him as 
Graham Moffat—unless it were his wife 
and sister, or that other member of the 
company who hesitated about giving up a 
sO precarious a living as might be offered 
ten-shilling clerkship in his native town for 
by a part in a play, even in London. 





An Error 

By an error William Archer’s Playmak- 
ing was wrongly credited in the August 
number. The publishers of this book are 
Small, Maynard & Co.., and we take 
pleasure in righting the mistake. 


The Color Insert 
The color insert in this number 
one of the many beautiful 


formed 
illustrations 
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made by Edmund Delac for Hans Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales. It shows the poor little 
princess in “The Princess and the Pea,” 
wearing out her nervous energy on the 
high-piled quilts of her bed before the 
cause of her uneasiness was discovered to 
be the harmless small pea concealed under 
the many thicknesses of the bed-clothing. 


E. R. Lipsett 


E. R. Lipsett, author of The House of a 
Thousand Welcomes, writes the following 
autobiographical sketch: 


I was not born in London, nor near Dublin; 
and the entire question about my being born 
anywhere is all a matter of hearsay. I do not 
know a word about it at first hand. But it really 
makes no difference—does it? I am here. And 
sometimes, when I turn out a good day’s work, 
and the weather is fine, I am glad I am here. 

Still, I remember I was little. Back in the 
dim distance, away there beyond all the many 
clouds, my hand sometimes stretches out to 
pinch the cheek of a shy, self-conscious, lament- 
ably ill-understood little lad. But perhaps it 
ought to be a spanking instead. He had a mind 
of his own from the very beginning, and he al- 
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ways stood out for it; a hopeless little rebel he 
was, and refused to know fear as iconoclast. 
It is not good for little people to be built that 
way. 

When I was sixteen years old I stole away 
from home to learn German. Yet even while 
there I had to do it on the sly. Nowhere 
would they let me be myself. Night after night, 
when everybody around me was fast asleep, I 
crept away into a corner of an old woodshed, 
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in the back yard, and shivering in the damp 
air, and shielding from the drafts a thin candle 
between the hollow of my two hands, I sat 
for hours and hours grinding away at my Ger- 
man primer and the rudiments of grammar. 

After six months I gave up this tremendous 
struggle. Not because it was such; not because 
I tired of hungering and shivering; but because 
my father had sent me a little money, without 
my having asked for it; and that so over- 
whelmed me with gratitude and affection, that 
I cared for nothing in the world but to run to 
him and kiss his hand and beg his forgiveness 
And, of course, I had to do that. It was being 
myself all over again. 

I was going to be very, very good now. And 
I was, for a little while. Only for a little while. 
Then once more I went off, this time to Heidel- 
berg. 

I carried away little from that fount of learn- 
ing not enough even for the short time I stayed 
there. But what has clung to me all along, and 
will continue to cling to me through life, is the 
memory of the kindness shown to me by some 
of the students. There was something so pure, 


so idealistic, in the manner they befriended me, 
and in the letters they wrote me for a time 
afterwards, that to this hour the remembrance 
thereof serves to inspire me with fresh hope for 
men. 

I never could tell what I wanted to be, nor 
that there was any need for a man to be any 
thing in particular. I only felt that I wanted to 
learn things, to learn and to learn, to know 
and to know; to understand everything, every- 
thing. A moment spent away from books seemed 
to me a life misused. 

Then the gods had their laugh at me 1 
was cast in the South of Ireland; and there 
the locusts came and ate up many of my years. 
The world had no room for youthful idealists 
and feverish bookworms, without rich and ap- 
proving parents. I had to find my living some- 
how; and I went about it in all sorts of clumsy 
ways. 

With terrific force it came home to me after 
a time how stupid, how hopeless, how grimly 
ridiculous it was, that all I was and all I did 
were concentrated upon the one and only end 
of paying for existing. 

No, that was not how I discovered I wanted 
to write. I always wanted to write; and even 
before my first German days I often made my- 
self believe I was writing things. But it was 
after those years in the South of Ireland that 
I first began to dream of writing as a possible 
profession. 

After I had spilt much ink and spoilt many 
reams of paper, and one or two Dublin editors 
had been crude enough to print some of my 
crude output, I attained to the rank of assistant 
sub-editor on a halfpenny evening paper. 

A certain London editor was then unfortunate 
enough to call me to himself to act on his staff 
as special reporter. The first serious function | 
was sent to attend was the monthly meeting of 
a well-known philanthropic body. And there I 
sat all the time at the reporters’ table making 
studies of the speakers and others that appealed 
to my fancy; and when I came back to him he 
wondered what kind of a reporter I was. I 
also wondered. There and then the editor told 
me I was not a reporter at all. I agreed with 
him; and soon I was back in Dublin. 

It was not until 1903 that I did my first real 
bit of writing, though now I can see in it many 
flaws. That was Father Clancy. Then it was 
a revelation to me to see how books were re- 
viewed. I had myself reviewed many books 
for the Dublin papers, and I believed that a 
reviewer must read his book scrupulously, every 
line. But I knew better after I saw some of 
the reviews of my Father Clancy. Here was 
T. P. O’Connor, himself an Irishman of the 
Irish, who saw in Father Clancy not transcripts 
from Irish life, not things like life, but life itself. 
And there was Baron de Cockney, of “Punch,” 
telling the author that even his dialogs were un- 
Irish. Again the reviewer in “T. P.’s Weekly” 
saw in Father Clancy the hand of Fielding and 
Zola and Tolstoi combined; and there was the 
“Saturday Review” blind and deaf to all else, 
and crying “Victory! victory! We have caught 
the Latin verses in Father Clancy alimping!” 
As if those Latin quotations were not taken from 
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the highest official sources! Of a surety, Sir 
Saturday Review, glory is thine! 

After the publication of Father Clancy I took 
to freelancing for the Dublin papers. And it 
was for the first time in the history of Dublin 
journalism, I was given to understand by some 
friends, that anybody lived by freelancing. Well, 
I did, and I pulled off rather more than the 
two pounds a week, my great dream of years 
gone by. I did many a striking piece of work 
for the Dublin papers, reckoning it both from 
the editor’s and from the circulation manager’s 
standpoints; but the thing we all liked best, 
taking in the readers as well, was when at the 
suggestion of one editor I went and stole my 
way for one night into the North Dublin Union, 
and came away with five columns of copy for 
the following evening’s paper. It was a con- 
siderable undertaking; I had to dress for my 
part, and what was more arduous, I had to 
live it, for a whole night and the forenoon fol- 
lowing. I am glad, anyhow, I have preserved 
a photograph of myself taken by a friend just 
before I sent out for the relieving officer’s to 
apply for a ticket of admission to the “house.” 
A certain finicky friend, who has since risen to 
the editorship of one of the leading Dublin pa- 
pers, remarked to me that he would not have 
done it for fifty pounds. Well, I did it for 
less; and I would not sell my experience for 
many times fifty pounds. It was there I saw 
how life was not lived. 

In the fall of 1907, just in the height of the 
panic here, I took it into my head to come to 
New York. For a time I had pocketed all 
further aspirations to authorship. Father Clancy 
had brought me no fortune; and one or two 
other efforts of mine frightened the publishers 
off, though I had the satisfaction to learn in 
each case that the work was most. warmly rec- 
ommended by the publisher’s readers. But pub- 
lishers fight shy of an author who wants to be 
himself and builds his works upon his own lines. 
Well, I thought I was going to do big journalis- 
tic things in New York. I did one or two things 
for the Sunday papers the first or second week 
I came here. But there was no chance of 
squeezing myself into any sort of permanency, 
the way things looked then. All the papers 
were busy cutting down expenses, by way of 
diminishing their staffs, and I could not come 
in anywhere. Later in the winter a former 
Dublin friend, who had gone to a post on one 
of the papers in Montreal, wrote to me that he 
could find me something on his paper, if I 
cared to come. I cared and I came. 

There was a little job waiting for me just 
that Sunday afternoon I arrived there, chilled 
through after several hours in a snowed-up train. 
William Jennings Bryan was to address a gath- 
ering that evening in one of the churches; and 
I was asked by the editor, through my friend, 
to write a personal impression of Bryan as a 
speaker. I liked Bryan when I looked at him; 
and I liked him better when I heard him speak ; 
and that was why the three-quarters of a col- 
umn I wrote about him read so well to the 
editor and to his public. I was hailed by my 
chief as a godsend, and the staid and unusually 
uncommunicative proprietor invited me to his 
sanctum for a twenty minutes’ talk. 


But a week later when I was assigned to 
round up some corporation meeting, the same 
thing happened as in London. I was not a 
reporter; and reporters were all that news- 
papers cared to pay money to. And so it was 
not long when I was back in New York. Then 
once more, after a time, my thoughts went back 
= authorship. Well, they have got to stay 
there, 


The Aeroplane Up-to-Date 


The eroplane is beginning to figure 
pretty largely in the affairs of every day. 
According to the account written by 
Claude Grahame-White and Harry Harper 
in their new book, The Aeroplane in War, 
there promises to be am unusual and rapid 
development in the uses of the airship in 
time of war. 

Speaking of Claude Grahame-White 
reminds one of the weekly flying exhibi- 
tions held at Hendon, just outside of 
London, where there has grown up 
around the London Aerodrome a school 
of aviators, headed by Mr. Grahame- 
White, and where on Saturday afternoons 
men like Gustav Hamel and W. B. R. 
Moorhouse show the possibilities of the 
Bleriot or the Moorhouse monoplanes and 
Grahame-White himself takes lofty flight 
in a biplane of his own make. 

It was from the London Aerodrome that 
Paulhan started on his flight to Manches- 
ter, by which he won the £10,000 prize 
given by the London “Daily Mail;” it was 
at Hendon, too, that on May 12, 1911, a 
great Parliamentary demonstration was 
held and Mr. Grahame-White carried Mr. 
3alfour as a passenger several times 
around the field; and on that same day 
Gustav Hamel showed the ability of the 
war aeroplane by carrying a dispatch from 
Lord Haldane to Aldershot and returning, 
easily beating the telegraph. Mr. Hamel 
makes his numerous famous flights to 
Paris from Hendon, and recently he car- 
ried a lady passenger with him on a flight 
that created a new record. People living 
in the north of London or the vicinity are 
nowadays quite accustomed to the once 
almost uncanny sight of a birdman in full 
flight passing over their houses. 

It is rather interesting to know that one 
of the most enthusiastic woman aeronauts 
in London is Mrs. Maurice Hewlett, wife 
of the novelist, who is teaching her son, 
now in the navy, how to fly. 
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SYNOPSIS OF 


Edinburgh is lost, and young Cameron, in 


cumstances, it presently appears as if he had 


and mystified father immediately goes. 


young Cameron, consults Dunn, the football 


In the meantime, the 
captain, 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Through the unfitness of Allan Cameron, half-back, at a 
spite of 
his college mates to “go to the devil”—in his own phrase. 


critical 


moment, a big football game in 
the loyal 


suppurt of his captain, Dunn, leaves 
Unfortunately, through a peculiar set of cir- 


begun to fulfil his threat, with the result that his pretty 
sister at home in the Scotch Highlands and Captain 
by a summons for Captain Cameron from the family 


Cameron, their father, are suddenly confronted 
solicitor in Edinburgh, whither the displeased 
solicitor, having searched in vain for 
who in turn seeks Allan and finds him. Dunn 


and Cameron meet Captain Cameron in Mr. Rae’s office and the mystery resolves itself into a question 


of a forged check. Unfortunately, Cameron 
and cannot explain the matter. So that it 
threaten prosecution, with a plea for leniency. 


has been much 
becomes a question of approaching the bank officials, who 
This, Captain Cameron, against Mr. Rae's good judgment, 
proceeds to do, with the result that he antagonizes rather than 


under the influence of liquor recently 


impresses Sir Archibald Brodie, Sir 


Archibald, however, has a niece who is much interested in Captain Dunn, and for him she appeals to 


her uncle to help Cameron out, which leads to her becoming her uncle’s messenger to Mr. 
The next chapter tells about a dinner-party 


licitor. 


Rae, the so- 


given later at Dr. Dunn’s, when Cameron’s de- 


parture to Canada is introduced through a discussion of the possibilities of that colony. Then we are 


taken 


back to Cameron’s home in the Highlands, to which he is about to bid farewell. 


But while there 


Martin brings word that Potts has confessed to the forgery, which clears Allan and makes it possible 


for him to leave the Glen without a shadow on his name. 


friends there, and 
sail for Canada. 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER I. 

Ho for the Open! 

R. James Rit- 
chie, manager 
of the Bank of 
Montreal, 
glanced from 
the letter in his 
hand to. the 
young man 
who had just 
given it to him 

“Ah! you 
have just arrived from the Old Land,” he 
said, a smile of genial welcome illuminat- 
ing his handsome face. “I am pleased to 
hear from my old friend, Sir Archibald 
Brodie, and pleased to welcome any friend 
of his to Canada.” 

So saying, with fine, old-time courtesy, 
the banker rose to his splendid height of 
six feet two, and shook his visitor warmly 
by the hand. 

“Your name is——?” 

“Cameron, sir,” said the young man. 

“Yes, I see! Mr. Allan Cameron—um, 
um,” with his eyes on the letter. “Old and 
distinguished family—exactly so! Now, 
then, Mr. Cameron, I hope we shall be 
able to do something for you, both for the 
sake of my old friend, Sir Archibald, and. 
indeed, for your own sake,” said the 





with a letter of introduction from Sir Archibald to a 


He returns to Edinburgh, takes leave of his 
banker in Montreal, he sets 


banker, with a glance of approval at Cam- 
eron’s upright form. 

“Sit down, sir! Sit down! Now, busi- 
ness first is my motto. What can I do for 
you?” 

“Well, first of all,’ said Cameron with 
a laugh, “I wish to make a deposit. I have 
a draft of one hundred pounds here which 
I should like to place in your care.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the banker, touch- 
ing a button, “my young man will attend 
to that.” 

“Now, then,” when the business had 
been transacted, “What are your plans, 
Mr. Cameron? Thirty-five years ago I 
came to Montreal a young man, from Scot- 
land, like yourself, and it was a lonely 
day for me when I reached this city, the 
loneliest in my life, and so my heart warms 
to the stranger from the old land. “Yes,” 
continued Mr. Ritchie, in a reminiscent 
tone, “I remember well! I hired as errand 
boy and general factotum to a small grocer 
down near the market. Montreal was a 
small city then, with wretched streets— 
they’re bad enough yet—and poor build- 
ings ; everything was slow and backward; 
there have been mighty changes since. 
But here we are! Now, what are your 
plans?” 

“T am afraid they are of the vaguest 
kind,” said Cameron. “I want something 
to do.” 
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“What sort of thing? I mean, what has 
been the line of your training ?” 

“I am afraid my training has been de- 
fective. I have passed through Edinburgh 
Academy, also the University, with the 
exception of my last year. But I am will- 
ing to take anything.” 

“Ah!” said the banker, thoughtfully. 
“No office training, eh?” 

“No, sir. That is, if you except a brief 
period of three or four months in the law 
office of our family solicitor.” 

“Law, eh?—I have it! Denman’s your 
man! I shall give you a letter to Mr. Den- 
man—a lawyer friend of mine. I shall 
see him personally today, and if you call 
to-morrow at ten I hope to have news for 
you. Meantime, I shall be pleased to 
have you lunch with me to-day at the club. 
One o’clock is the hour. If you would 
kindly call at the bank, we shall go down 
together.” 

Cameron expressed his gratitude. 

“By the way!” said Mr. Ritchie, “where 
have you put up?” 

“At the Royal,” said Cameron. 

“Ah! That will do for the present,” said 
Mr. Ritchie. “I am sorry our circumstances 
do not permit my inviting you to our 
home. The truth is, Mrs. Ritchie is at 
present out of the city. But we shall find 
some suitable lodging for you. The Royal 
is far too expensive a place for a young 
man with his fortune to make.” 

Cameron spent the day making ac- 
quaintance of the beautiful, quaint, if 
somewhat squalid, old city of Montreal; 
and next morning, with a letter of intro- 
duction from Mr. Ritchie, presented him- 
self at Mr. Denman’s office. Mr. Den- 
man was a man in young middle life, 
athletic of frame, keen of eye, and ener- 
getic of manner; his voice was loud and 
sharp. He welcomed Cameron with brisk 
heartiness, and immediately proceeded to 
business. 

“Let me see,” he began, “what is your 
idea? What kind of a job are you after?” 

“Indeed,” replied Cameron, “that is just 
what I hardly know.” 

“Well, what has been your experience? 
You are a University man, I believe? But 
have you had any practical training? Do 
you know office work?” ; 

“No, I’ve had little training for an of- 


fice. I was in a law office for part of a 
year.” 
“Ah! Familiar with bookkeeping, or 


accounting? I suppose you can’t run one 
of these typewriting machines?” 

In regard to each of these lines of effort 
Cameron was forced to confess ignor- 
ance. 

“I say!” cried Mr. Denman, “those old 
country people seriously annoy me with 
their inadequate system of education!” 

“IT am afraid,” replied Cameron, “the 
fault is more mine than the system’s.” 

“Don’t know about that! Don’t know 
about that!” replied Mr. Denman quickly ; 
“I have had scores of young men, fine 
young men, too, come to me; public 
school men, university men, but quite unfit 
for any practical line of work.” 

Mr. Denman considered for some mo- 
ments. “Let us see. You have done 
some work in a law office, now,” Mr. Den- 
man spoke with some hesitation; “I have 
a place in my own office here—not much in 
it for the present, but——” 

“To tell the truth,” interrupted Cam- 
eron, “I did not make much of the law; 
in fact, I do not think I am suited for 
office work. I would prefer something in 
the open. I had thought of the land.” 

“Farming,” exclaimed Mr. Denman. 
“Ah!—you would, I suppose, be able to 
invest something ?” 

“No,” said Cameron, “nothing.” 

Denman shook his head. “Nothing in 
it! You would not earn enough to buy a 
farm about here in fifteen years.” 

“But I understood,” replied Cameron, 
“that further west was cheaper land.” 

“Oh! In the far west, yes! But it is 
a God-forsaken country! I don’t know 
much about it, I confess. I know they 
are booming town lots all over the land 
I believe they have gone quite mad in 
the business, but from what I hear, the 
main work in the west just now is Jaw 
work; the only thing they raise is corner 
lots.” 

On Cameron’s face there fell the gloom 
of discouragement. One of his fondest 
dreams was being dispelled—his vision 
of himself as a wealthy rancher, ranging 
over his square miles of estate upon a 
“bucking broncho,” garbed in the pictur- 
esque cowboy dress, began to fade. 
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“But there is ranching, | believe?” he 
ventured. 

“Ranching? Oh, yes! There is, up 
near the Rockies, but that is out of civili- 
zation; out of reach of everything and 
everybody.” 

“That is what I want, sir!’ exclaimed 
Cameron, his face once more aglow with 
eager hope. “I want to get away into the 
open.” 

Mr. Denman did not, or could not rec- 
ognize this as the instinctive cry of the 
primitive man for a closer fellowship 
with Mother Nature. He was keenly 
practical, and impatient with everything 
that appeared to him to be purely vision- 
ary and unbusiness-like. 

“But, my dear fellow,” he said, “a ranch 
means cattle and horses; and cattle and 
horses mean money, unless, of course, 
you mean to be simply a cowboy—cow- 
puncher, I believe, is the correct term— 
but there is nothing in that; no future, | 
mean. It is all very well for a little fun, 
if you have a bank account to stand it, 
although some fellows stand it on some- 
one’s else bank account—not much to their 
credit, however. There is a young friend 
of mine at present out there, but from 
what I can gather his home correspon- 
dence is mainly confined to appeals for 
remittances from his governor and his 
chief occupation spending these remit- 
tances as speedily as possible All very 
well, as I have said, for fun, if you 
can pay the shot. But to play the réle 
of gentleman cowboy, while somebody 
else pays for it, is the sort of thing I 
despise.” 

“And _ so do JI, sir!” said Cameron. 
“There will be no remittance in my case.” 

Denman glanced at the firm, closed lips 
and the stiffening figure. 

“That is the talk!” he exclaimed. “No, 
there is no chance in ranching unless you 
have capital.” 

“As far as I can see,” replied Cameron 
gloomily, “everything seems closed up ex- 
cept to the capitalist, and yet from what 
[ heard at home situations were open on 
every hand in this country.” 

“Come here!” cried Denman, drawing 
Cameron to the office window. “See those 
doors!” pointing to a long line of shops; 
“every last one is opened to a man who 
knows his business. See those smoke- 


’ 


stacks! Every last wheel in those factories 
is howling for a man who is on to his job. 
But don’t look blue, there is a place for 
you, too; the thing is to find it.” 

“What are those long buildings?” in- 
quired Cameron, pointing towards the 
water front. 

“Those are railroad sheds; or, rather, 
Transportation Company’s sheds; they are 
practically the same thing. I say! What 
is the matter with trying the Transporta- 
tion Company? I know the manager well. 
The very thing! Try the Transportation 
Company !” 

“How should I go about it?” said Cam- 
eron. “I mean to say just what position 
should I apply for?” 

“Position!” shouted Denman. “Why, 
general manager would be good!” 

Then, noting the flush in Cameron’s 
face, he added quickly, “Pardon me! The 
thing is to get your foot in somehow, and 
then wire in till you are general manager, 
by Jove! It can be done! Findlay has 
done it! Went in as messenger boy, 
but———-” Denman paused. There flashed 
through his mind the story of Findlay’s 
career; a vision of the half-starved, rag- 
ged waif who started as messenger boy in 
the company’s offices, and who, by dint 
of invincible determination and resolute 
self-denial fought his way step by step to 
his present position of control. In con- 
trast, he looked at this young man, born 
and bred in circles where work is re- 
garded as a calamity, and service wears 
the badge of social disfranchisement. Find- 
lay had done it under compulsion of the 
inexorable mistress “Necessity.” But 
what of this young man? 

“Will we try?” he said at length. “I 
shall give you a letter to Mr. Findlay.” 

He sat down to his desk and wrote vig- 
orously. 

“Take this, and see what happens.” 

Cameron took the letter, and, glancing 
at the address, read, Wm. Findlay, Es- 
quire, General Manager, Metropolitan 
Transportation & Cartage Company. 

“Is this a railroad?” asked Cameron. 

“No, but next thing to it, the companies 
are practically one. The transition from 
one to the other is easy enough. Let me 
know how you get on. Good-by! And— 
[ say!” cried Mr. Denman, calling Cam- 
eron back again from the door, “see Mr. 
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Findlay himself? Remember that! And 
remember,’ he added, with a smile, “the 
position of manager is not vacant just yet, 
but it will be, I give you my word for it, 
when you are ready to take it. Good-by! 
Buck up! Take what he offers you! Get 
your teeth in, and never let go!” 

“By George!” said Denman to himself 
as the door closed on Cameron, “these 
chaps are the limit. He’s got lots of stuff 
in him, but he has been rendered helpless 
by their fool system—God save us from 
it! That chap has had things done for him 
ever since he was first bathed; they have 
washed ’em, dressed ‘em, fed ’em, schooled 
‘em, found ’em positions, stuck ’em in, 
and watched that they didn’t fall out. 
And yet, by George!” he added, after a 
pause, “they are running the world to-day 
—that is, some of them.” Facing which 
somewhat puzzling phenomena, Denman 
plunged into his work again. 

Meantime Cameron was making his way 
towards the offices of the Metropolitan 
Transportation & Cartage Company, op- 
pressed with an unacknowledged but none 
the less real sense of unfitness, and 
haunted by a depressing sense of the de- 
ficiency of his own training, and of the 
training afforded the young men of his 
class at home. As he started along he 
battled with his depression. True enough, 
he had no skill in the various accomplish- 
ments that Mr. Denman seemed to con- 
sider essential; he had no experience in 
business, he was not fit for office work— 
office work he loathed; but surely there 
was some position where his talents would 
bring him recognition and fortune at 
last. After all, Mr. Denman was only a 
Colonial, and with a Colonial’s somewhat 
narrow view of life. Who was he to 
criticise the system of training that for 
generations had been in vogue at home? 
Had not Wellington said “that England’s 
battles were first won on the football 
fields of Eaton and Rugby,” or something 
like that. Of course, the training that 
might fit for a distinguished career in the 
British army might not necessarily insure 
success on the battle fields of industry and 
commerce. Yet surely, an international 
player should be able to get somewhere! 

At this point in his cogitations Cameron 
was arrested by a memory that stabbed 
him like a knife-thrust ; the awful moment 





when upon the Inverleith grounds, in the 
face of the Welsh forward line, he had 
faltered and lost the International. Should 
he ever be able to forget the agony of 
that moment and of the day that followed, 
and yet, he need not have failed. He 
knew he could play his position with any 
man in Scotland; he had failed because 
he was not fit. He set his teeth hard. He 
would show these bally Colonials! He 
would make good! And with his head 
high, he walked into the somewhat dingy 
offices of the Metropolitan Transportation 
& Cartage Company, of which William 
Findlay, Esquire, was manager. 

Opening the door, Cameron found him- 
self confronted by a short counter that 
blocked the way for the general public 
into the long room, filled with desks and 
chairs and clicking typewriting machines. 
Cameron had never seen so many of these 
machines during the whole period of his 
life. The typewriter began to assume an 
altogether new importance in his mind. 
Hitherto it had appeared to him more or 
less of a Yankee fad, unworthy of the 
attention of an able-bodied man of average 
intelligence. In Edinburgh a “writing 
machine” was still something of a new- 
fangled luxury, to be apologized for. Mr. 
Rae would allow no such finicky instru- 
ment in his office. Here. however, there 
were a dozen, more or less, manipulated 
for the most part by young ladies, and 
some of them actually by men; on every 
side they clicked and banged. It may 
have been the clicking and banging of 
these machines that gave to Cameron the 
sense of rush and hurry so different from 
the calm, quiet and dignified repose of 
the only office he had ever known. For 
some moments he stood at the counter, 
waiting attendance from one of the many 
clerks sitting before him, but though one 
and another occasionally glanced in his 
direction, his presence seemed to awaken 
not even a passing curiosity in their minds, 
much less to suggest the propriety of their 
inquiring his business. 

As the moments passed Cameron be- 
came conscious of a feeling of affront. 
How differently a gentleman was treated 
by the clerks in the office of Messrs. Rae 
& Macpherson, where prompt attention 
and deferential courtesy in a clerk were 
as essential as a suit of clothes. Grad- 
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ually Cameron’s head went up, and with 
it his choler. At length, in his haughtiest 
tone, he hailed a passing youth: 

“I say, boy, is this Mr. Findlay’s of- 
fice ?” 

The clicking and banging of the type- 
writers, and the hum of voices ceased. 
Everywhere heads were raised and eyes 
turned curiously upon the haughty stran- 
ger. 

“Eh?” No letters can represent the nasal 
intonation of this syllabic inquiry, and no 
words the supreme indifference of the 
boy’s tone. 

“Is Mr. Findlay in; I wish to see him!” 
Cameron's voice was loud and imperious. 

“Say, boys,” said a lanky youth, with 
a long, cadaverous countenance and sal- 
low, unhealthy complexion, illumined, 
however, and redeemed to a certain extent 
by black eyes of extraordinary brilliance, 
“it is the Prince of Wales!” The drawling, 
awe-struck tones, in the silence that had 
fallen, were audible to all in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

The titter that swept over the listeners 
brought the hot blood to Cameron’s face. 
A deliberate insult a Highlander takes 
with calm, he is prepared to deal with it 
in a manner affording him entire satisfac- 
tion. Ridicule rouses him to fury, for. 
while it touches his pride, it leaves him 
no opportunity of vengeance. 

“Can you tell me if “Mr. Findlay is in? 
he inquired again of the boy that stood 
scanning him with calm indifference. The 
rage that possessed him so vibrated in his 
tone that the lanky lad drawled again in 
a warning voice: 

“Slide, Jimmy, slide!” 

Jimmy “slid,” but towards the counter. 

“Want to see him,” he inquired in a 
tone of brisk impertinence, as if suddenly 
roused from a reverie. 

“T have a letter for him.” 

“Alright! Hand it over,” said Jimmy, 
fully conscious that he was the hero of 
more than usual interest. 

Cameron hesitated, then passed his let- 
ter over to Jimmy, who, reading the ad- 
dress with deliberate care, winked at the 
lanky boy, and with a jaunty step made 
towards a door at the farther end of the 
room. As he passed a desk that stood 
nearest the door, a man, who, during the 
last few minutes had remained with his 
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head down, apparently so immersed in 
the papers before him as to be quite un- 
conscious of his surroundings, suddenly 
called out, “Here, boy!” 

Jimmy instantly assumed an air of 
respectful attention. 

“A letter for Mr. Findlay,” he said. 

“Here!” replied the man, stretching out 
his hand. 

He hurriedly glanced through the letter. 

“Tell him there is no vacancy at pres- 
ent,’ he said shortly. 

The boy came back to Cameron with 
cheerful politeness, the “old man’s” eye 
was upon him. 

“There is no vacancy at present,” he 
said briefly, and turned away as if his 
attention were immediately demanded 
elsewhere by pressing business of the Met- 
ropolitan Transportation & Cartage Com- 
pany. 

For answer, Cameron threw back the 
leaf of the counter that barred his way, 
and started up the long room, past the 
staring clerks, to the desk next the door. 

“IT wish to see Mr. Findlay, sir,” he 
said, his voice trembling slightly, his face 
pale, his blue-gray eyes ablaze. 

The man at the desk looked up from 
his work. 

“T have just informed you there is no 
vacancy at present,” he said testily, and 
turned to his papers again, as if dismissing 
the incident. 

“Will you kindly tell me if Mr. Findlay 
is in?” said Cameron in a voice that had 
grown quite steady; “I wish to see him 
personally.” 

Mr. Findlay cannot see you, I tell 
you!” almost shouted the man, rising from 
his desk and revealing himself a short, 
pudgy figure, with flabby face and shin- 
ing bald head. “Can’t you understand 
English?—I can’t be bothered——!” 

“What is it, Bates? Someone to see 
me?” 

Cameron turned quickly towards the 
speaker, who had come from the inner 
room. 

“T have brought you a letter, sir, from 
Mr. Denman,” he said quietly; “it is 
there,” pointing to Bates’ desk. 

“A letter? Let me have it! Why was 
not this brought to me at once, Mr. 
3ates ?” 
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“It was an open letter, sir,’ replied 
Bates, “and | thought there was no need 
of troubling you, sir. I told the young 
man we had no vacancy at present.” 

“This is a personal letter, Mr. Bates, 
and should have been brought to me at 
once. Why was Mr.—Ah—Mr. Cameron 
not brought in to me?” 

Mr. Bates murmured something about 
not wishing to disturb the manager on 
trivial business. 

“IT am the judge of that, Mr. Bates. In 
future, when any man asks to see me, I 
desire him to be shown in at once.” 

Mr. Bates began to apologize. 

“That is all that is mecessary, Mr. 
Bates,” said the manager, in a voice at 
once quiet and decisive. 

“Come in, Mr. Cameron, I am very 
sorry this has happened!” 

Cameron followed him into his office, 
noting, as he passed, the red patches of 
rage on Mr. Bates’ pudgy face, and catch- 
ing a look of fierce hate from his small, 
piggy eyes. It flashed through his mind 
that in Mr. Bates, at any rate, he had 
found no friend. 

The result of the interview with Mr. 
Findlay was an intimation to Mr. Bates 
that Mr. Cameron was to have a position 
in the office of the Metropolitan Trans- 
portation & Cartage Company, and to be- 
gin work the following morning. 

“Very well, sir,” replied Mr. Bates— 
he had apparently quite recovered his 
equanimity—‘we shall find Mr. Cameron 
a desk.” 

“We begin work at eight o’clock ex- 
actly,” he added, turning to Cameron with 
a pleasant smile. 

Mr. Findlay accompanied Cameron to 
the door. 

‘Now, a word with you, Mr. Cameron. 
You may find Mr. Bates a little difficult 
—he is something of a driver—but, re- 
member, he is in charge of this office; I 
never interfere with his orders.” 

“T understand, sir,” said Cameron, re- 
solving that, at all costs, he should obey 
Mr. Bates’ orders, if only to show the 
general manager he could recognize and 
appreciate a gentleman when he saw one. 

Mr. Findlay was putting it mildly when 
he described Mr. Bates “as something of 
a driver.” The whole office staff, .from 
Jimmy, the office boy, to Jacobs, the gen- 
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tle, white-haired clerk, whose desk was 
in the farthest corner of the room, felt 
the drive. He was not only office man- 
ager, but office master as well. His rule 
was absolute, and from his decisions there 
was no appeal. The general manager went 
on the theory that it was waste of energy 
to keep a dog and Lark himself. In the 
policy that governed the office there were 
two rules which Mr. Bates enforced with 
the utmost rigidity—the first, namely, 
that every member of the staff must be 
in his or her place and ready for work 
when the clock struck eight. The other, 
that each member of the staff must work 
independently of every other member. A 
man must know his business, and go 
through with it; if he required instruc- 
tions, he must apply to the office manager. 
But, as a rule, one experience of such 
application sufficed for the whole period 
of a clerk’s service in the office of the 
Metropolitan Transportation & Cartage 
Company, for Mr. Bates was gifted with 
such an exquisiteness of ironical speech 
that the whole staff were wont to pause 
in the rush of their work to listen and to 
admire when a new member was unhappy 
enough to require instructions, their silent 
admiration acting as a spur to Mr. Bates’ 
ingenuity in the invention of ironical dis- 
course. 

Of the peculiarities and idiosyncracies 
of Mr. Bates’ system, however, Cameron 
was quite ignorant; nor had his experi- 
ence in the office of Messrs. Rae & Mac- 
pherson been such as to impress upon him 
the necessity of a close observation of 
the flight of time. It did not disturb him, 
therefore, to notice as he strolled into the 
offices of the Metropolitan Transportation 
& Cartage Company the next morning 
that the hands of the clock showed six 
minutes past the hour fixed for the begin- 
ning of the day’s work. The office staff 
shivered in an ecstacy of expectant de- 
light. Cameron walked nonchalantly to 
Mr. Bates’ desk, his overcoat on his arm, 
his cap in his hand. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said. 

Mr. Bates finished writing a sentence, 
looked up, and nodded a brief good morn- 
ing. 

“We deposit our street attire on the 
hooks behind the door, yonder!” he said 
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with emphatic politeness, pointing across 
the room. 

Cameron flushed, as in passing his desk 
he observed the pleased smile on the lanky 
boy’s sallow face. 

“You evidently were not aware of the 
hours of this office,” continued Mr. Bates 
when Cameron had returned. “We open 
at eight o'clock.” 

“Oh!” said Cameron, carelessly, “Eight ? 
Yes, I thought it was eight! Ah! I see! 
I believe I am five minutes late! But I 
suppose I shall catch up before the day is 
over!” 

“Mr. Cameron,” replied Mr. Bates 
earnestly, “if you should work for twenty 
years for the Metropolitan Transportation 
& Cartage Company, never will you catch 
up those five minutes; every minute of 
your office hours is pledged to the com- 
pany, and every minute has its own proper 
work. Your desk is the one next Mr. 
Jacobs, yonder. Your work is waiting you 
there. It is quite simple, the entry of 
freight receipts upon the ledger. If you 
wish further instructions, apply to me 
here—you understand ?” 

“TI think so!” replied Cameron, “I shall 
do my best to——” 

“Very well! That is all!” replied Mr. 
Bates, plunging his head again into his 
papers. 

The office staff sank back to work with 
every expression of disappointment. A 
moment later, however, their hopes re- 
vived. 

“Oh! Mr. Cameron!” called out Mr. 
Bates. Mr. Cameron returned to his desk. 
“If you should chance to be late again, 
never mind going to your desk; just come 
here for your cheque.” 

Mr. Bates’ tone was kindly, even con- 
siderate, as if he were anxious to save his 
clerk unnecessary inconvenience. 

“T beg your pardon!” stammered Cam- 
eron, astonished. 

“That is all!” replied Mr. Bates, his 
nose once more in his papers. 

Cameron stood hesitating. His eye fell 
upon the boy, Jimmy, whose face ex- 
pressed keenest joy. 

“Do you mean, sir, that if I am late 
you dismiss me forthwith?” 

“What?” Mr. Bates’ tone was so fiercely 
explosive that it appeared to throw up his 
head with a violent motion. 


Cameron repeated his question. 

“Mr. Cameron, my time is valuable; so 
is yours. I thought that I spoke quite 
distinctly. Apparently I did not. Let me 
repeat: In case you should inadvertently 
be late again, you need not take the trou- 
ble to go to your desk; just come here. 
Your cheque will be immediately made 
out. Saves time, you know—your time 
and mine—and time, you perceive, in this 
office represents money.” 

Mr. Bates’ voice lost none of its kindly 
interest, but it had grown somewhat in 
intensity; the last sentence was uttered 
with his face close to his desk. 

Cameron stood a moment in uncer- 
tainty, gazing at the bald head before him; 
then, finding nothing to reply, he turned 
about to behold Jimmy and his lanky 
friend executing an animated war panto- 
mime, which they apparently deemed ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

With face ablaze and teeth set Cameron 
went to his desk, to the extreme disap- 
pointment of Jimmy and the lanky youth, 
who fell into each other’s arms, appar- 
ently overcome with grief. 

For half an hour the office hummed 
with the noise of subdued voices, and 
clicked with the rapid fire of the type- 
writers. Suddenly through the hum Mr. 
3ates’ voice was heard, clear, calm and 
coldly penetrating : 

“Mr. Jacobs!” 

The old, white-haired clerk started up 
from Cameron’s desk, and began in a con- 
fused and gentle voice to explain that he 
was merely giving some hints to the new 
clerk. 

“Mr. Jacobs,” said Mr. Bates, “I can- 
not hear you, and you are wasting my 
time !” 

“He was merely showing me how to 
make these entries!’ said Cameron. 

“Ah! Indeed! Thank you, Mr. Cam- 
eron! Though I believe Mr. Jacobs has 
not yet lost the power of lucid speech. 
Mr. Jacobs, I believe you know the rules 
of this office; your fine will be one-quarter 
of a day.” 

“Thank you!” said Mr. Jacobs, hur- 
riedly resuming his desk. 

“And, Mr. Cameron, if you will kindly 
bring your work to me, I shall do my 
best to enlighten you in regard to the com- 
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plex duty of entering your freight re- 
ceipts.” 

An audible snicker ran through the de- 
lighted staff. Cameron seized his ledger 
and the pile of freight bills, and started 
for Mr. Bates’ desk, catching out of the 
corner of his eye the pantomime of Jimmy 
and the lanky one, which was being ren- 
dered with vigor and due caution. 

For a few moments Cameron stood at 
the manager’s desk till that gentleman 
should be disengaged, but Mr. Bates was 
skilled in the fine art of reducing to abject 
humility an employe who might give indi- 
cations of insubordination. Cameron’s 
rage grew with every passing moment. 

“Here is the ledger, sir!” he said at 
length. 

But Mr. Bates was so completely ab- 
sorbed in the business of saving time that 
he made not the slightest pause in his 
writing, while the redoubled vigor and 
caution of the pantomime seemed to indi- 
cate the approach of a crisis. At length 
Mr. Bates raised his head. Jimmy and 
the lanky clerk became at once engrossed 
in their duties. 

“You have had no experience of this 
kind of work, Mr. Cameron?” inquired 
Mr. Bates kindly. 

“No, sir. But if you will just explain 
one or two matters, I think I can——” 

“Exactly! This is not, however, a busi- 
ness college! But we shall do our best!” 

A rapturous smile pervaded the office. 
Mr. Bates was in excellent form. 

“By the way, Mr. Cameron—pardon 
my neglect—but may I inquire just what 
department of this work you are familiar 
with ?” 

“Oh, general 

“Ah! The position of general manager, 
however, is filled at present!’ replied Mr. 
Bates kindly. 

Cameron’s flush grew deeper, while 
Jimmy and his friend resigned themselves 
to an ecstacy of delight. 

“IT was going to say,” said Cameron in 
a tone loud and deliberate, “that I had 
been employed with the general copying 
work in a writer’s office.” 

“Writing? Fancy! Writing, eh? No 
use here!” said Mr. Bates shortly, for 
time was passing. 

“A writer with us means a lawyer!” 
replied Cameron. 


” 








“Why the deuce don’t they say so?” 
answered Mr. Bates impatiently. “Well! 
Well!” getting hold of himself again. 
“Here we allow our solicitors to look 
after our legal work. Typewrite?” he in- 
quired suddenly. 

“I beg your pardon!” replied Cameron. 
“Typewrite? Do you mean, can I use a 
typewriting machine?” 

“Yes! Yes! For heaven’s sake, yes!” 

“No, I cannot!” 

“Bookkeep ?” 

“Na” 

“Good Lord! What have I got?” in- 
quired Mr. Bates of himself, in a tone, 
however, perfectly audible to those in the 
immediate neighborhood. 

“Try him licking stamps!” suggested 
the lanky youth in a voice that, while it 
reached the ears of Jimmy and others 
near by, including Cameron, was inaudible 
to the manager. Mr. Bates caught the 
sound, however, and glared about him 
through his spectacles. Time was being 
wasted—the supreme offense in that office 
—and Mr. Bates was fast losing his self- 
command. 

“Here!” he cried suddenly, seizing a 
sheaf of letters, “File these letters. You 
will be able to do that, I guess! File’s in 
the vault over there!” 

Cameron took the letters and _ stood 
looking helplessly from them to Mr. 
Bates’ bald head, that gentleman’s face 
being already in close proximity to the 
papers on his desk. 

“Just how do I go about this ?—I mean, 
what system do you 4 

“Jim!” roared Mr. Bates, throwing 
down his pen, “show this con—show Mr. 
Cameron how to file these letters! Just 
like these blank, old country chumps!’ 
added Mr. Bates, in a lower voice, but 
loud enough to be distinctly heard. 

Jim came up with a smile of patronizing 
pity on his face. It was the smile that 
touched to life the mass of combustible 
material that had been accumulating for 
the last hour in Cameron’s soul. Instead 
of following the boy, he turned with a 
swift movement back to the manager’s 
desk, laid his sheaf of letters down on 
Mr. Bates’ papers, and, leaning over the 
desk, towards that gentleman, said: 

“Did you mean that remark to apply 
to me?” His voice was very quiet. But 
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Mr. Bates started back with a quick 
movement from the white face and burn- 
ing eyes. 

“Here, you get out of this!” he cried. 

“Because,” continued Cameron, “if you 
did, I must ask you to apologize at once.” 

All smiles vanished from the office staff, 
even Jimmy’s face assumed a serious as- 
pect. Mr. Bates pushed back his chair. 

“A-po-pologize!” he sputtered. “Get 
out of this office, d’ye hear?” 

“Be quick!” said Cameron, his hands 
gripping Mr. Bates’ desk till it shook. 

“Jimmy! Call a policeman!” cried Mr. 
Bates, rising from his chair. 

He was too slow. Cameron reached 
swiftly for his collar, and with one fierce 
wrench swept Mr. Bates clear over the 
top of his desk, shook him till his head 
wobbled dangerously, and flung him 
crashing across the desk and upon the 
prostrate form of the lanky youth sitting 
behind it. 

“Call a policeman! Call a policeman!” 
shouted Mr. Bates, who was struggling 
meantime with the lanky youth to regain 
an upright position. 

Cameron, meanwhile, walked quietly to 
where his coat and cap hung. 

“Hold him, somebody! Hold him!” 
shouted Mr. Bates, hurrying towards him. 

Cameron turned fiercely upon him. 

“Did you want me, sir?” he inquired. 

Mr. Bates arrested himself with such 
violence that his feet slid from under him, 
and once more he came sitting upon the 
floor. 

“Get up!” said Cameron, “and listen 
to me!” 

Mr. Bates rose, and stood, white and 
trembling. 

“I may not know much about your 
Canadian ways of business, but I believe 
I can teach you some old country man- 
ners. You have treated me this morning 
like the despicable bully that you are. Per- 
haps you will treat the next old country 
man with the decency that is coming to 
him, even if he has the misfortune to be 
your clerk.” 

With these words Cameron turned upon 
his heel and walked deliberately toward 
the door. Immediately Jimmy sprang be- 
fore him, and, throwing the door wide 
open, bowed him out as if he were indeed 
the Prince of Wales. Thus abruptly ended 
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Cameron’s connection with the Metropoli- 
tan Transportation & Cartage Company. 
Before the day was done the whole city 
had heard the tale, which lost nothing in 
the telling. 

Next morning Mr. Denman was sur- 
prised to have Cameron walk in upon him. 

“Hullo, young man!” shouted the law- 
yer, “this is a pretty business! Upon my 
soul! Your manner of entry into our 
commercial life is somewhat forceful! 
What the deuce do you mean by all this?” 

Cameron stood, much abashed. His 
passion was all gone; in the calm light of 
after-thought his action of yesterday 
seemed boyish. 

“IT’m awfully sorry, Mr. Denman,” he 
replied, “and I came to apologize to you.” 

“To me?” cried Denman. “Why to 
me? I expect, if you wish to get a job 
anywhere in this town, you will need to 
apologize to the chap you knocked down— 
what’s his name?” 

“Mr. Bates, I think his name is, sir; 
but, of course, I cannot apologize to him.” 

“By Jove!” roared Mr. Denman, “he 
ought to have thrown you out of his of- 
fice! That is what I would have done!” 

Cameron glanced up and down Mr. 
Denman’s well-knit figure. 

“T don’t think so, sir,” he said, with a 
smile. 

“Why not?” said Mr. Denman, grasping 
the arms of his office chair. 

“Because you would not have insulted 
a stranger in your office who was trying 
his best to understand his work. And 
then, I should not have tried it on you.” 

“And why ?” 

“Well, I think I know a gentleman when 
[ see him.” 

Mr. Denman was not to be appeased. 

“Well, let me tell you, young man, it 
would have been a mighty unhealthy 
thing for you to have cut up any such 
shine in this office. I have done some 
Rugby in my day, my boy, if you know 
what that means.” 

“I have done a little, too,” said Cam- 
eron, with slightly heightened color. 

“You have, eh! Where?” 

“The Scottish International, sir.” 

“By Jove! You don’t tell me!” replied 
Mr. Denman, his tone expressing a new 
admiration and respect. 





—— 
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“When? This year?” 

“No, last year, sir—against Wales!” 

“By Jove!” cried Mr. Denman again; 
“give me your hand, boy! Any man who 
has made the Scottish Internationals is 
not called to stand any cheek from a cad 
like Bates.” 

Mr. Duncan shook Cameron warmly by 
the hand. 

“Tell us about it!” he cried. “It must 
have been rare sport. If Bates only knew 
it, he ought to count it an honor to have 
been knocked down by a Scottish Inter- 
national.” 

“T didn’t knock him down, sir!” said 
Cameron, apolegtically ; “he is only a little 
chap; I just gave him a bit of a shake,” 
and Cameron proceeded to recount the 
proceedings of the previous morning. 

Mr. Denman was hugely delighted. 

“Serves the little beast bloody well 
tight!” he cried enthusiastically. “But 
what’s to do now? They will be afraid to 
let you into their offices in this city.” 

“T think, sir, I am done with offices; I 
mean to try the land.” 

“Farm, eh?’ mused Mr. Denman. 
“Well, so be it! It will probably be safer 
for you there—possibly for some others 
as well.” 

BOOK II. 
CHAPTER II. 


Cameron slept long and heavily into the 
day, but as he awoke he was conscious of 
a delightful exhilaration possessing him. 
For the first time in his life he was a free 
man, ungoverned and unguided. For four 
dreary weeks he had waited in Montreal 
for answers to his inquiries concerning 
positions with farmers, but apparently the 
Canadian farmers were not attracted by 
the qualifications and experience Cameron 
had to offer. At length he had accepted 
the advice of Martin’s uncle in Montreal. 
who assured him with local pride that if 
he desired a position on a farm, the dis- 
trict of which the little city of London was 
the center was the very garden of Can- 
ada. He was glad now to remember tnat 
he had declined a letter of introduction. 
He was now entirely on his own. Neither 
in this city nor in the country round about 
was there a soul with whom he had the 
remotest acquaintance. The ways of life 
led out from his feet, all untried, all un- 
known. Which he should choose he knew 


not, but with a thrill of exultation he 
thanked his stars the choosing was his 
own concern. A feeling of adventure was 
upon him, a new courage was rising in his 
heart. The failure that had hitherto dog- 
ged his past essays in life did not damp 
his confidence, for they had been made 
under other auspices than his own. He 
had not fitted into his former positions, 
but they had not beer of his own choosing. 
He would now find a place for himself, 
and if he failed again he was prepared 
to accept the responsibility. 

At this point the throb of a band broke 
in upon his meditations and summoned 
him from his bed. He-sprang to the win- 
dow. It was circus day, and the morning 
parade, in all its mingled and cosmopolitan 
glory, was slowly evolving its animated 
length to the strains of bands of music. 

Cameron was still boy enough to hurry 
through his morning duties in order that 
he might mix with the crowd and share 
the perennial delights which a circus af- 
fords. The stable yard attached to his 
hotel was lined three deep with buggies, 
carriages and lumber wagons, which had 
borne in the crowds of farmers from the 
country. The hotel was thronging with 
sturdy red-faced farm lads looking hot and 
uncomfortable in their unaccustomed Sun- 
day suits, gorgeous in their rainbow ties, 
and rakish with their hats set at all angles 
upon their elaborately brushed heads. 
Older men, too, bearded and staid, moved 
with silent and_ self-respecting dignity 
through the crowds, gazing with quiet and 
observant eyes upon the shifting phantas- 
magoria that filled the circus grounds and 
the streets near by. 

Cameron’s eyes, roving over the multi- 
tude, fell upon a little group that held his 
attention, the principal figure of which 
was a tall, middle-aged man with a good- 
natured face, adorned with a rugged gray 
chin whisker, who was loudly declaiming 
to a younger companion with a hard face 
and a very wide-awake “My name’s Tom 
Haley, ye can’t come over me.” 

“Ye bet yer life they can’t. Ye ain't no 
chicken!” exclaimed his hard-faced friend. 
“Say, let’s liquor up once more before we 
go to see the elephant.” 

With these two followed a boy of some 
thirteen years, freckle-faced and solemn, 
slim and wiry of body, who was anxiously 
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striving to drag his father away from one 
of the drinking booths that dotted the 
circus grounds, and toward the big tent; 
but the father had been already a too- 
frequent visitor at the booth to be quite 
amenable to his son’s pleading. He, in a 
glorious mood of self-appreciation, kept 
announcing to the public generally and to 
his hard-faced friend in particular 

“My name’s Tom Haley, ye can’t come 
over me!” 

“Come on, father,” pleaded Tim. 

“No hurry, Timmy, me boy,” said his 
father; “the elephants won’t run away 
with the monkeys, and the clowns can’t git 
out of the ring.” 

“Oh, come on, dad; I’m sure the show’s 
begun.” 

“Cheese it, young feller,” said the young 
man; “yer dad’s able to take care of him- 
self.” 

“Aw, you shut yer mouth!” replied Tim 
fiercely, “I know what you're suckin’ 
round for.” 

“Good boy, Tim,” laughed his father, 
“ye giv ’im one that time. Guess we'll go. 
So long, Sam, if that’s yer name. Ye see 
I’ve jist got ter take in this ’ere show this 
morning with Tim ’ere, and then we have 
got some groceries to git for the old 
woman. See there,” he drew a paper from 
his pocket, “wouldn’t dare show up with- 
out ‘em, ye bet, eh Tim! Why, it’s her 
egg and butter money, and she wants value 
fer it, she does. Well, so long, Sam, see 
ye later,” and with the triumphant Tim he 
made for the big tent, leaving a wrathful 
and disappointed man behind him. 

Cameron spent the rest of the day partly 
in “taking in” the circus and partly in 
conversing with the farmers who seemed 
to have taken possession of the town; but 
in answer to his most diligent and careful 
inquiries he could hear of no position on 
a farm for which he could honestly offer 
himself. The farmers wanted mowers, or 
cradlers, or good smart turnip hands, and 
Cameron sorrowly had to confess he was 
none of these. There apparently was no 
single bit of work in the farmer’s life that 
Cameron felt himself qualified to perform. 

It was wearing toward evening when 
Cameron once more came across Tim. He 
was standing outside the barroom door, 
big tears silently coursing down his pale 
and freckled cheeks. 








“Tello!” cried Cameron, “what's up, old 
chap? Where’s your dad, and has he got 
his groceries yet?” 

“No,” said Tim, hastily wiping away his 
tears and looking up somewhat shyly and 
sullenly into Cameron’s face. What he 
saw there apparently won his confidence. 

“He’s in yonder,” he continued, “and I 
can’t git him out. They won't let him 
come. They’re jist making ‘im full so he 
can't do anything, and we ought to be 
startin’ fer home right away, too!” 

“Well, let’s go in anyway and see what 
they are doing,” said Cameron cheerfully, 
to whom the pale, tear-stained face made 
strong appeal. 

“They won't let us,” said Tim, “there’s 
a feller there that chucks me out.” 

“Won't, eh? We'll see about that! Come 
along!” 

Cameron entered the barroom, with Tim 
following, and looked about him. The 
room was crowded to the door with noisy, 
excited men, many of whom were par- 
tially intoxicated. At the bar, two deep, 
stood a line of men with glasses in their 
hands, or waiting to be served. In the 
farthest corner of the room stood Tim’s 
father, considerably the worse of his day’s 
experiences, and lovingly embracing the 
hard-faced young man, to whom he was 
at intervals announcing, “My name’s Tom 
Haley! Ye can’t git over me!” 

As Cameron began to push through the 
crowd a man with a very red face, obvi- 
ously on the watch for Tim, cried out— 

“Say, sonny, git out of here! This is 
no place fer you!” 

Tim drew back, but Cameron, turning 
to him, said: 

“Come along, Tim. He’s with me,” he 
added, addressing the man. “He wants 
his father.” 

“His father’s not here. 
hour ago. I told him so.” 

“You were evidently mistaken, for I see 
him just across the room there,” said Cam- 
eron quietly. 

“Oh! is he a friend of yours?” inquired 
the red-faced man. 

“No, I don’t know him at all; but Tim 
does and Tim wants him,” said Cameron, 
beginning to push his way through the 
crowd toward the vociferating Haley, who 
appeared to be on the point of backing 
up some of his statements with money, 


He left half an 
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for he was flourishing a handful of bills 
in face of the young man Sam, who ap- 
parently was quite willing to accommodate 
him with the wager. 

Before Cameron could make his way 
through the swaying, roaring crowd, the 
red-faced man slipped from his side, and 
in a very few moments appeared at a side 
door near Tom Haley’s corner. Almost 
immediately there was a shuffle, and Haley 
and his friends disappeared through the 
side door. 

“Hello!” cried Cameron, “there’s some- 
thing doing! We'll just slip around there, 
my boy.” So saying, he drew Tim back 
from the crowd and out of the front door, 
and, hurrying round the house, came 
upon Sam, the red-faced man, and Haley 
in a lane leading past the stable yard. The 
red-faced man was affectionately urging 
a bottle upon Haley. 

“There they are!” said Tim in an under- 
tone, clutching Cameron’s arm; “you get 
him away and I'll hitch up.” 

“All right, Tim,” said Cameron, “I'll get 
him; they are evidently up to no good.” 

“What’s yer name?” said Tim hurriedly. 

“Cameron !” 

“Come on, then!” he cried, dragging 
Cameron at a run towards his father. 
“Here, dad!” he cried, “this is my friend, 
Mr. Cameron! Come on home, I’m going 
to hitch up. We'll be awful late for the 
chores and we got them groceries to git. 
Come on, dad!” 

“Aw, gwan! yer a cheeky kid anyway,” 
said Sam, giving Tim a shove that nearly 
sent him on his head. 

“Hold on there, my man, you leave the 
boy alone!” said Cameron. 

“What’s your business in this, young 
feller ?” 

“Never mind!” said Cameron. “Tim is 
a friend of mine and no one is going to 
hurt him. Run along, Tim and get your 
horses.” 

“Friend o’ Tim’s, eh!” said Haley, in 
half-drunken good nature. “Friend o’ 
Tim’s, friend o’ mine,” he added, gravely 
shaking Cameron by the hand. “Have a 
drink, young man, you look a’ right!” 

Cameron took the bottle, put it to his 
lips. The liquor burned like fire. 

“Great Cesar!” he gasped, contriving 
to let the bottle drop upon a stone, “what 
do you call that?” 


“Pretty hot stuff!” cried Haley, with a 
shout of laughter. 

But Sam, unable to see the humor of 
the situation, exclaimed in a rage, “Here, 
you cursed fool! That is my bottle!’ 

‘Sorry to be so clumsy,” said Cameron 
apologetically, “but it surely wasn’t any- 
thing to drink, was it?” 

“Yes, it jest was something to drink, 
was it?” mocked Sam, approaching Cam- 
eron with menace in his eye and attitude. 
“T have a blanked good notion to punch 
your head, too!” 

“Oh! I wouldn’t do that if I were you,” 
said Cameron, smiling pleasantly. 

“Say, Sam, don’t get mad, Sam,” inter- 
posed Haley. “This young feller’s a 
friend 0’ Tim’s. I'll git another bottle a’ 
right. I’ve got the stuff right here.” He 
pulled out his roll of bills. “And lots more 
where this comes from.” 

“Let me have that, Mr. Haley, I'll get 
the bottle for you,” said Cameron, reach- 
ing out for the bills. 

“A’ right.” said Haley, “friend o’ Tim’s, 
friend o’ mine.” 

“Here, young feller, you're too fresh!” 
cried the red-faced man, “buttin’ in here! 
You make tracks, git out! Come, git out. 
I tell yeh!” 

“Give it to him quick,” said Sam in a 
low voice. 

The red-faced man, without the slightest 
warning. swiftly stepped toward Cameron 
and, before the latter could defend him- 
self, struck him a heavy blow. Cameron 
staggered, fell, and struggled again to his 
knees. The red-faced man sprang for- 
ward to kick him in the face, when Haley 
interposed— 

“Hold up there, now! Friend o’ Tim’s, 
friend o’ mine, ve know!” 

“Hurry up,” said Sam, closing in on 
Haley, “quit fooling. Give ’im the billy 
and let’s get away!” 

But Haley, though unskilled with his 
hands, was a man of more than ordinary 
strength, and he swung his long arms 
about with such vigor that neither Sam. 
who was savagely striking at his head, nor 
the red-faced man, who was dancing about, 
waiting for a chance to get in with the 
“billy,” which he held in his hand, was 
able to bring the affair toa finish. It could 
be a matter of only a few moments, how- 
ever, for both Sam and his friend were 
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evidently skilled in the arts of the thug, 
while Haley, though powerful enough, 
was chiefly occupying himself in beating 
the air. A blow from the billy dropped 
one of Haley’s arms helpless. The red- 
faced man, following up his advantage, 
ran in to finish, but Haley gripped him 
by the wrist and, exerting all his strength, 
gave a mighty heave and threw him 
heavily against Sam, who was running in 
upon the other side. At the same time 
Cameron, who was rapidly recovering. 
clutched Sam by a leg and brought him 
heavily to earth. Reaching down, Haley 
gripped Cameron by the collar and hauled 
him to his feet just as Sam, who had 
sprung up, ran to the attack. Steadied by 
Haley, Cameron braced himself, and, at 
exactly the right moment, stiffened his 
left arm with the whole weight of his 
body behind it. The result was a most 
unhappy one for Sam, who, expecting no 
such reception, was lifted clear off his 
feet and hurled to the ground some dis- 
tance away. The exhilaration of his 
achievement brought Cameron’s blood 
back again to his brain. Swiftly he turned 
upon the red-faced man just as that 
worthy had brought Haley to his knees 
with a cruel blow and was preparing to 
finish off his victim. With a shout Cam- 
eron sprang at him, the man _ turned 
quickly, warded off Cameron’s blow, and 
then, seeing Sam lying helpless upon the 
ground, turned and fled down the lane. 

“Say, young feller!” panted Haley, 
staggering to his feet, “yeh came in mighty 
slick that time. Yeh ain’t got a bottle on 
ye, hev yeh?” 

“No!” said Cameron, “but there’s a 
pump near by.” 

“Jest as good and a little better,” said 
Haley, staggering toward the pump. 
“Say,” he continued, with a humorous 
twinkle in his eye, and glancing at the man 
lying on the ground, “Sam’s kinder quiet, 
ain’t he? Run agin something hard like, 
I guess.” 

Cameron filled a bucket with water, and 
into its icy depths Haley plunged his 
head. 

“Ow! that’s good,” he sputtered, plung- 
ing his head in again and again. “Fill ’er 
up once more!” he said, wiping off his 
face with a big red handkerchief. “Now, 


[ shouldn’t wonder if it would help Sam 
a bit.” 

He picked up the bucket of water and 
approached Sam, who meantime had got 
to a sitting position and was blinking stu- 
pidly around. 

“Here, ye blamed hog, hev a wash, ye 
need it bad!’ So saying, Haley flung the 
whole bucket of water over Sam’s head 
and shoulders. “Fill er up again,” he said, 
but Sam had had enough and, swearing 
wildly, gasping and sputtering. he made off 
down the lane. 

“I’ve heard o’ them circus toughs,” said 
Haley in a meditative tone, “but never 
jest seen ’em before. Say, young feller. 
yeh came in mighty handy fer me a’ right, 
and seeing as yer Tim’s friend, put it 
there.” He gripped Cameron’s hand and 
shook it heartily. ‘“Here’s Tim with the 
team, and say, there’s no need to mention 
anything about them fellers. Tim’s real 
tender-hearted. Well, I’m glad to hev met 
yeh. Good-bye! Living here?” 

“No!” 

“Traveling, eh?” 

“Not exactly,” replied Cameron, “the 
truth is I’m looking for a position.” 

“A position? School teaching, mebbe >” 

“No, a position on a farm.” 

“On a farm? Ha! ha! good! 
on a farm,” repeated Haley. 

“Ves,” replied Cameron. “Do you know 
of any?” 

“Position on a farm!” said Haley again, 
as if trying to grasp the meaning of this 
extraordinary quest; “there ain’t any.” 

“No positions?” inquired Cameron. 

“Nary one! Say, young man, where do 
you come from? 
~ “Scotland,” replied Cameron. 

“Scotland! Yeh don’t say, now. 
out, eh?” 

“Yes, about a month or so.” 

“Well, well! Yeh don’t say so!” 

“Yes,” replied Cameron, “and I am sur- 
prised to hear that there is no work.” 

“Oh! hold on there now!” interposed 
Haley gravely. “If it’s work you want. 
there are stacks of it lying round, but there 
ain’t no positions. Positions!” ejaculated 
Haley, who seemed to be fascinated by the 
word, “there ain’t none on my farm ex- 
cept one, and I hold that myself; but 
there’s lots o’ work and—why! I want a 


Position 


” 
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man right now. What say? Come along, 
stay ’s long’s yeh like. I like yeh fine.” 

“All right,” said Cameron, “wait till I 
get my bag, but I ought to tell you I have 
had no experience.” 

“No experience, eh!” Haley pondered. 
“Well, we'll give it to you, and anyway, 
you saved me some experience to-day and 
you come home with me.” 

When he returned he found Haley sit- 
ting on the bottom of the wagon rapidly 
sinking into slumber. The effects of the 
bucket were passing off. 

“What about the groceries, Tim?” in- 
quired Cameron. 

“We've got to git ’em,” said Tim, “or 
we'll catch it sure.” 

Leaving Cameron to wonder what it 
might be that they were sure to catch, Tim 
extracted from his father’s pocket the 
paper on which were listed the groceries 
to be purchased, and the roll of bills, and 
handed both to Cameron. 

“You best git ’em,” he said, and, mount- 
ing to the high spring seat, turned the 
team out of the yard. The groceries se- 
cured, with Cameron’s help, they set off 
for home as the long June evening was 
darkening into night. 

“My! it’s awful late,” said Tim, in a 
voice full of foreboding, “and Perkins 
ain’t no good at chores.” 

“How far is it to your home?” inquired 
Cameron. 

“Nine miles out this road and three off 
to the east.” 

“And who’s Perkins?” 

“Perkins! Joe Perkins! He’s our hired 
man. He’s a terror to work at plowing, 
cradlin’ and bindin’, but he ain’t no good 
at chores. I bet yeh he'll leave Mandy to 
do the milkin’, ten cows and some’s awful 
bad.” 

“And who’s Mandy?” inquired Cam- 
eron. 

“Mandy! She’s my sister. She’s an 
awful quick milker. She can beat dad, 
or Perkins, or any of ’em, but ten cows 
is a lot, and then there’s the pigs and the 
calves to feed, and the wood, too. I bet 
Perkins won’t cut a stick. He’s good 
enough in the field,” continued Tim, with 
an obvious desire to do Perkins full 
justice, “but he ain’t no good around the 
house. He says he ain’t hired to do 
women’s chores, and ma she won’t ask ‘im. 


She says if he don’t do what he sees to 
be done she’d see ’im far enough before 
she’d ask ’im.” And so Timothy went on 
with a monolog replete with information, 
his high, thin voice rising clear above the 
roar and rattle of the lumber wagon as it 
rumbled and jolted over the rutty gravel 
road. 

The live stock on the farm in general, 
and the young colts in particular, among 
which a certain two-year-old was showing 
signs of marvelous speed, these and cog- 
nate subjects relating to the farm, its 
dwellers and its activities, Tim passed in 
review, with his own, shrewd comments 
thereon. 

“And what do you play, Tim?” asked 
Cameron, seking a point of contact with 
the boy. 

“Nuthin’,” said Tim shortly. “No time.” 

“Don’t you go to school?” 

“Yes, in fall and winter. Then we play 
ball and shinny some, but there ain’t much 
time.” 

“But you can’t work all the time, Tim? 
What work can you do?” 

“Oh!” replied Tim carelessly, “I run a 
team.” 

“Run a team? What do you mean?” 

Tim glanced up at him and, perceiving 
that he was quite serious, proceeded to 
explain that during the spring’s work he 
had taken his place in the plowing and 
harrowing with the “other” men, that he 
expected to drive the mower and reaper in 
haying and harvest, that, in short, in 
almost all kinds of farm work he was 
ready to take the place of a grown man, 
and all this without any sign of boasting. 

Cameron thought over his own life, in 
which sport had filled up so large a place 
and work so little, and in which he had 
developed so little power of initiative and 
such meagre self-dependence, and he 
envied the solemn-faced boy at his side, 
handling his team and wagon with the 
skill of a grown man. 

“T say, Tim!” he exclaimed in admira- 
tion, “you’re great. I wish I could do 
half as much.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” exclaimed Tim in modest 
self-disdain, “that ain’t nothin’, but I wish 
I could git off a bit.” 

“Get off? What do you mean?” 

The boy was silent for some moments. 
then asked shyly: 
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“Say! Is there big cities in Scotland, 


an’ crowds of people, an’ trains, an’ en- 
gines, an’ factories, an’ things? My! I 
wish I could git away!” 

Then Cameron understood dimly some- 
thing of the wander lust in the boy’s soul, 
of the hunger for adventure, for the color 
and movement of life in the great world 
“away” from the farm that thrilled in the 
boy’s voice. So for the next half-hour he 
told Tim tales of his own life, the chief 
glory of which had been his achievements 
in the realm of sport and, before he was 
aware, he was describing to the boy the 
great International with Wales, till, re- 
membering the disastrous finish, he 
brought his narrative to an abrupt close. 

“And did yeh lick ’em?” demanded Tim 
in a voice of intense excitement. 

“No,” said Cameron shortly. 

“Oh, hedges! I wisht ye had!” exclaimed 
Tim in deep disappointment. 

“It was my fault,” replied Cameron 
bitterly, for the eager wish in the boy’s 
heart had stirred a similar yearning in 
his own and had opened an old sore. 


“I was a fool,” he said, more to himself 
than to Tim, “I let myself get out of con- 
dition, and so I lost them the match.” 

“Aw, git out!” said Tim, with unbe- 
lieving scorn, “I bet yeh didn’t. My! I 
wisht I could see them games!” 

“Oh, pshaw! Tim, they are not half so 
worth while as plowing, harrowing and 
running your team. Why, here you are, 
a boy of—how old?” 

“Thirteen,” said Tim. 

“A boy of thirteen able to do a man’s 
work, and here am IJ, a man of twenty-one, 
only able to do a boy’s work, and not even 
that. But I’m going to learn, Tim,” added 
Cameron. “You hear me, I am going to 
learn to do a man’s work. If I can,” he 
added doubtfully. 

“Oh, shucks!” replied Tim, “you bet yeh 
can, and I’ll show yeh,” with which mutual 
determination they turned in at the gate 
of the Haley farm, which was to be the 
scene of Cameron’s first attempt to do a 
man’s work, and to fill a man’s place in 
the world. 


(To be Continued.) 
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A Word 


By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


HE dawn of Time had come; 
A great soul strove to tell 
His thought to kindred soul. 
The brain commanded well, 
The voice obeyed, and sound 
Brought forth a word, replete 
\Vith meaning fine and true, 
lor use of man most mete. 


The cradle of the race, 
Where dreamy incense air 

Pervaded, saw the birth, 
Mid perfumed flowers fair. 


That word shall wend its way 
Down through the ages long; 
tlelping mankind to pray, 
And entering into song. 
The end of Time shall come, 
And then that word shall be, 
Not lost nor gone, but kept 


In lasting melody. 
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Unquenched Fire* 

ANE CAR- 
RINGTON was 
the family 
genius. The 
difficulty | was 
that her family 
could not appre- 
ciate genius—so 
near home. It 
was decreed that 
gently nurtured 

Jane should marry wealth and _ position. 
As it happened, she did neither. She ran 

away from home, almost starved in New 

York City, and finally married Bryce 

Gordon, who gave her his name and asked 

nothing from her save the right to see 

that she had a decent place to sleep and 
enough to eat. 

How Jane and Bryce struggled together, 
and how Jane learned to love Bryce in 
those days makes a tender story. She 
failed as an actress in Bryce’s first pro- 
duced play, and the play failed, too. But 
a second time brought success, and made 
Bryce a leading dramatist and Jane a 
leading actress. That is as much of the 
story as we shall tell; there is more of it, 
and all just as deeply interesting. 

For a novel dealing with stage life, this 
book is singularly clean. A stream of 
noble sentiment runs all through it like 
a thread of gold. 


Nobody’ st 


This is a charming love story of the new 
South, portraying the race prejudice that 





*UNQUENCHED FIRE. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

+Nozopy’s. By Virginia Demarest. Harper 
& Brothers. 


By Alice Gerstenberg. 


is still rife there and showing how far 
men will go when their traditions are 
trampled upon. 

The story centers about a beautiful girl, 
who is supposed to have in her the taint 
of negro blood. The facts of her identity 
are only established by a lengthy and 
painstaking investigation that involves no 
small amount of peril on the part of the 
man who has fallen in love with her. The 
author constructs out of this investigation 
a series of dramatic events, and gives to 
her characters a lovableness that makes 
them interesting from first to last. 

Much of the tale is pathetic, but this 
pathos is redeemed in the gaiety and 
brightness of the denouement. 


The Heart of Us* 


The author of this story gives the im- 
pression of having all the time in the 
world at his disposal, and possibly he has, 
but few are favored in this way, and the 
demand of the energetic conductor to 
“step lively” is not resented by most of 
us because it is imbedded in the hearts 
of Americans to get on—to forge ahead. 
In Mr. Sullivan’s book, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, it is difficult to get 
on to the end, because the story is a long, 
prosy, uneventful one, and the manner of 
telling it not conducive to interest. 

There is a bit of description here and 
there of old Boston of forty years ago, 
and it is said that some of the characters 
are taken from life, notably Jarvis, the old 
actor, recognized as William Warren, and 
Kitty Colt, his kind-hearted landlady, said 
to be Amelia Fisher, who kept house for 
Warren two generations ago. 

*THE Heart Or Us. By T. R. Sullivan, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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As to the story—there is little enough 
to it. It centers largely in the love affair 
of a phlegmatic youth, who is_ wise 
enough to accept failure in play-writing 
and devote himself to business, in which 
he is a success; and a young woman who 
first thinks she loves him, then is sure she 
doesn’t, then has a third thought that she 
does. 

One feels that the other girl who comes 
to the youth’s assistance when he needs 
advice as to why his lady is so cruel de- 
serves better treatment by the author, for 
it is evident that she falls in love with the 
hero, too. The least Mr. Sullivan could 
do for her is to bring forward some of 
his useless male characters to step into 
the gap left by the hero when he returns 
to No. I. 

The last we see of No. 2-she has tears 
in her eyes, and that is a disconcerting last 
view of any one! 


A Painter of Souls* 


There are loves that transform, and it 
is of such a love that Mr. Lisle writes. 
He puts his story in Rome, and maxes his 
hero an artist, but his purpose is to create 
more than a painter of beautiful can- 
vasses ; it is his plan to portray a man who 
recognizes soul-quality and delineates it in 
terms of form and color. 

It is a somewhat involved story; not at 
all brilliantly told, but it possesses a flavor 
of sincerity and idealism that makes itself 
potent in the midst of a clearly painted 
picture of Roman society. The triumph 
of love over ambition and the passion for 
wealth is made intensely dramatic. 


The Mainspringt 

The plot of this story is woven around 
the gigantic struggle waged between two 
rival financiers on the New York Stock 
Exchange where each side endeavors to 
gain control of the Northwestern Railroad 
System. 

In the beginning of the tale J.awrence 
Ashmore, a young newspaper reporter, 
goes to Mr Craven’s home, on [ong 


Island, where he learns of his dangerous 
*A PaINTER OF Souts. By David Lisle. F. 
A. Stokes Company. 
7THE Marnsprinc. By Charles Agnew Mac- 
lean. Little, Brown & Co. 


illness and that there is no hope of his 
recovery. As it is a matter of vital im- 
portance that they be able to use the 
Craven money in the coming fight, Mr. 
Creelman persuades Ashmore, who resem- 
bles Larry Craven and who cannot be 
found, to assume his place. 

His many escapades and adventures, 
particularly when he is kidnapped on 
board a motor boat belonging to Shackle- 
ton—one of the Farnum agents—his fight 
and escape from the latter, are certainly 
told in a most interesting manner. Also, 
toward the end, a most unexpected revela- 
tion concerning Ashmore is made. Nobody 
could help but like this tale of love and 
adventure. 


The Touchstone of Fortune* 


Mr. Major shows little inspiration in 
this new story. It is written laboredly ; it 
verges on the prosy in some of the parts 
that should have been the most romantic ; 
in fine, it moralizes about its subject when 
it should give a picture of that subject, 
since there is an abundance of historic 
data to draw upon. 

Charles Stuart as King, with the Duke 
of Monmouth and the Duke of York and 
young Wentworth and George Hamilton, 
and a half-dozen of the other bounders 
who gave the Restoration its coloring of 
evil, all appear in the story, but all of 
them are little more than mannikins 
worked by the author’s deft fingers on so 
many wires. The chief object of ihe story 
seems to be to prove that there was just 
one pure woman in all Charles’ court— 
Frances Jennings, whose love reforms 
George Hamilton and makes him a for- 
midable enemy of the king. 

The book is distinctly inferior in every 
way to When Knighthood Was in Flower 
and Dorothy Vernon. 


The Wrong Womant 


The author begins this story in a leis- 
urely and attractive way, giving a good 
deal of information about sheep-herding 
in Texas, which he makes interesting even 
to the lay mind. There is the lure oi 
“outdoors” about the tale, the scene of 


*THE TOUCHSTONE OF FortuNE. By Charles 
Major. The Macmillan Company. 
+THE Wronc Woman. By Charles S. Stew- 


art. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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which is laid on a prairie in Texas. The 
theme is unconventional—a young girl 
losing her horse on a ride across the 
prairie at dusk takes refuge in what she 
at first thinks is a deserted hut. The 
owner returns in time and proves to be a 
sheep-herder. The visit of the girl is much 
longer than she intended, and ends in the 
expected way—they fall in love with each 
other. It is a quiet, uneventful story that 
moves as slowly as the yokes of oxen it 
describes, until the last two chapters which 
bring matters rather suddenly to an end. 
There are four excellent illustrations in 
color by Mr. Harold M. Brett. 


A Noble Rogue* 


Baroness Orezy always writes a clever 
tale. First she always has a story, and 
with her story well in hand, she manage3 
to create an atmosphere and to devise situ- 
ations of a character to keep the interest 
alert. 

It is not fair to tell the story of A Noble 
Rogue; there are surprises and things un- 
expected in it. The unfolding of thesc 
mean enjoyment for the reader. The book 
was written, we believe, solely to amuse, 
and it fulfils that purpose adinirably. 
Based on episodes that involve romance, 
with scenes laid in the days of the second 
Charles, it has a verve and a dash that are 
well-exampled in the picture of the gav 
Cavalier who adorns the cover. 


The Price She Paidt 


Like the author’s life, which was ruth- 
lessly ended, this book seems to need a 
chapter or two to add the finishing touches, 
which are glaring by their absence. Mil- 
dred Gower was the pampered daughter 
of a wealthy New Yorker, whose sudden 
demise left his financial affairs in a cha- 
otic condition, and his family were forced 
to eke out their existence by stinting in- 
stead of living luxuriously, as had been 
their wont. Employment for Mildred be- 
came a necessity, yet she lacked special 
training along all lines, but boasted a 
musical, though unreliable voice. She 
married a wealthy, bestial creature, whose 
mode of living suggests harem life. Nat- 


*A Nosie Rocur. By Baroness Orczy. George 
H. Doran Company. ° 

+THE Prick SHE Paw. By David Graham 
Phillips. D. Appleton & Co. 





urally he became intolerable to her and 
she deserted him to seek what livelihood 
her voice would bring. A former sweet- 
heart backed her financially, during her 
training, but she refused to sacrifice her 
ambition, even to marry the man she for- 
merly loved. From an unsuccessful, mu- 
sical comedy actress she aspired to opera 
and at the culmination of the story she is 
carrying the world at her feet in her ren- 
dition of Marguerite in Faust. 


Her Weight in Gold* 


Mr. McCutcheon chooses to be ridicu- 
lous in his semi-satire, that relates how an 
impecunious young society man connived 
with a long-suffering step-father to marry 
a very plain, stout young woman, in ex- 
change for her exact “weight in gold.” 
The way the Fates played a scurvy trick 
that reduced her value to less than- half 
makes a most amusing story. 

It is all bright and entertaining, very 
short and extremely funny in situation and 
style 


The Actor Managert 


In this novel the author of The: Man 
Who Understood Women gives a rare 
piece of character analysis—the subject 
being his heroine, Blanche Ellerton, an 
actress. The character is not one we 
should like repeated, not one we should 
care to number among our friends. The 
book is a study of temperaments—an actor 
whose desire is to make the stage an influ- 
ence for high thinking and noble living, 
married to an actress thoroughly merce- 
nary, mean and conceited. It is a story 
of contrasts, bringing out sharply the. dif- 
ference between fascination and real love. 

There are two women, and the hero 
might have chosen the better, if chance 
had not thrown the worthless one in his 
way. 

He is young and impulsive, and she is 
clever and very charming. How can he 
see her real self when he is so blinded by 
the side she means him to see! He does 
what most people do in such circumstances 
—he thinks it is love and he tells her so, 
and she thinks it is, too, and they are mar- 


*Her WeicHtT IN Gotp. By George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

+THE Actor Manacer. By Leonard Merrick. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 
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ried. It is not until the third day after 
the wedding that he has his first eye- 
opener—she isn't truthful—but she is so 
pretty and attractive it is easy to forgive. 
And then, little by little, the truth dawns 
upon him and he sees the wreck of all his 
hopes, his aims, his ambitions. And just 
then the other woman, who might have 
been his wife if things hadn't happened to 
separate them, comes into his life again, 
and here are more contrasts—the poor lit- 
tle warped and shriveled soul of the wife, 
and the large and loving soul of the other 
woman. 

The book ends sadly, but it is the ending 
one would expect in real life, given such 
circumstances, and it is a satisfaction that 
the author leaves his hero and the woman 
who might have been his wife in a posi- 
tion for admiration and approval. 


The Jonathan Papers* 


To the lover of outdoor sports this book 
will tell a story of never-ending interest 
and charm. It is not unlike Mrs. Thomp- 
son Seton’s IVoman Tenderfoot, the 
woman who “does things” with her hus- 
band, is his constant companion in sports 
that we used to feel were distinctly mas- 
culine. Now we know that there is no 
such distinction possible in this day, when 
women not only do the more usual things, 
such as hunting, camping, boating, etc., 
but have proved themselves capable of the 
most difficult kinds of mountain-climbing, 
showing that their endurance and ability 
in this direction are equal to the strongest 
man’s. 

In this volume “Jonathan” could not 
have chosen a more sportsmanlike com- 
panion than his wife. She hunts, fishes, 
walks miles, and is an enthusiast in all. 
The story of their doings is full of humor 
and amusement, and the women stay-at- 
homes who read this book are sure to be 
ardent admirers of their sister’s adven- 
turous and ardent spirit. It is a part of 
life to build up experiences. Most of us 
feel that if we do this in summer we shall 
have plenty of reminiscence for the win- 
ter fireside, but Elizabeth Woodbridge 
finds many of her most enjoyable experi- 
ences in winter snow and fog. 


*THE JONATHAN Papers. By Elizabeth Wood- 
bridge. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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She is a contributor to both “The Out- 
look” and “Atlantic Monthly,” in which 
many of these papers have already ap- 
peared. 


The Plain Path* 


This problem novel, though long and 
not finished in style, is one the reader soon 
becomes absorbed in. It is the story of 
a young German woman who is brought 
up with the idea that freedom consists in 
not acknowledging God in any way. Being 
thrown much with truth-loving and God- 
fearing men and women in America, 
where she comes to take a year’s work 
in college to perfect her English. she 
learns, through her love for these people, 
and eventually through the love of a good 
man, that only in the acceptance of truth 
can freedom come. The story is full of 
charm and has many possibilities, some of 
which are not worked out by the author. 
Nevertheless she has succeeded in telling 
a story in such a way as to make anyone 
desire to finish it. 


Memory Cornert 

Little Place, Hampstead, is the scene of 
this pretty romance. It is a village of 
seven houses, in which the coming and 
going of one person causes excitement for 
a month. 

Into the little village came the fair- 
haired Stella when a baby, the daughter 
of Miss Betsey’s girlhood lover. (Miss 
Betsey, with her sister, lives in No. 3). 
Years later, Michael, the handsome young 
fellow with the wonderful tenor voice, 
comes to them, bringing back memories 
of his dead mother, their other sister. 

As may be expected, the two young 
people fall in love, and Stella, regardless 
of the fact that she is promised to another, 
gives up her heart and hand to Michael. 

Like many men of artistic temperament, 
Michael is fickle and almost breaks Stella’s 
heart, but not before his own is broken 
by another woman. 

The story is very touching. The charm- 
ing, genial young fellow is a real character, 
and the simple, quiet old aunts belong to 
a day that is gone, but is still fragrant in 
memory. 


*Tue Piatn Patu. By Frances U. S. Allen. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

+Memory Corner. By Tom Gallon. G. W. 
Dillingham Company. 
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The Frontier* 


The author of Arséne Lupin and 313 
has here given us an excellent story, but 
we regret that it is not a detective story, 
since it is in that form of fiction that he so 
greatly excels. 

The story is one of the frontier between 
Germany and France. Philippe, a French- 
man of intellect, who has delved into the 
histories of the two neighboring countries, 
finds himself a rebel. He and his wife, 
Marthe, visit Philippe’s father just pre- 
paratory to the Franco-Prussian war. 

Into a hitherto peaceful, though passive, 
married life comes Suzanne, a friend of 
Philippe’s boyhood, who casts her spell 
about him and tempts him to unfaithful- 
ness to his wife. 

To hold firmly to one’s convictions 
while countries are at peace is an entirely 
different matter to holding to them when 
war comes with a promise of future sub- 
jugation and the changing of one’s native 
tongue. This Philippe discovers, and he 
acts as his instincts direct. The story is 
well told, as only Mr. Leblanc could tell it. 


Chronicles of Avonleat 


That Miss Montgomery has a facile pen 
and an engaging style you will have not 
the slightest doubt as you read your way 
enjoyably through this volume of short 
stories. 

They are of people and spots around 
Avonlea—very human people, all of them, 
the kind of people most of us know. 
And deliciously humorous are they some- 
times—as for instance, the wooing of 
Ludovic Speed, who took years and years 
and years to do his courting—and then 
had to be assisted! And then there are 
the Penhallows—the two lovers who 
wouldn’t speak to each other, but did 
eventually, and in most unsuspected fash- 
ion. The maiden lady who was quaran- 
tined with a man in the house—and she a 
man-hater, too—you will smile over that! 

But the humor is cleverly interspersed 
with other emotions, and the tales are as 
charming as they are wholesome and 
original. 





*Tue Frontier. By Maurice Leblanc. George 
H. Doran Company. 

T+CHRONICLES OF AVONLEA. 
gomery. L. C. Page & Co. 


By L. M. Mont* 
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And the admirers of Anne Shirley, of 
Green Gables fame, will like to know that 
she appears again in this volume. 


The Blue Wall* 


When Dr. MacMeachem died, suddenly 
and in a motor accident, his patients were 
turned over to Dr. Turner. Important 
among the cases was that of Virginia, a 
little maid of ten or so, seriously ill with 
meningitis. The wall of her room ad- 
joined the house next door, and Vir- 
ginia, half-conscious, seemed in some way 
to be affected by something on the other 
side of the blue wall. The doctor, puz- 
zled, determined to ferret out the matter. 

After leaying his patient the doctor 
hastened to the house next door, rang the 
bell, learned nothing and was leaving 
when he had an encounter with an excited 
and strange young man. After overcom- 
ing him, the doctor discovered him to be 
the man of the house he was leaving— 
Jerry Estabrook. Taking him with him, 
Jerry unfolded a strange tale to the doc- 
tor concerning his wife, young, beautiful 
and an orphan. After ‘that the doctor 
sought out Margaret, Mrs. Estabrook’s 
maid, and John Chalmers, apparently 
Mrs. Estabrook’s father. They all tell 
strange tales, which but add to the whole 
mystery. 

Taking all the stories, the doctor’s, Mrs. 
Estabrook’s and her husband’s, her maid’s 
and the father’s, the author has woven 
them together cleverly to make one con- 
nected and fascinating whole. 

The air of mystery, the strangeness of 
the tale and its unusualness are well sus- 
tained throughout. The plot is well con- 
structed, and though one wonders if such 
a psychological influence could be exerted 
through a “blue wall,” yet it does very 
well for story purposes. 


The Street Called Straightt 


When Olivia Guion, cultured and 
charming, and in her late twenties, discov- 
ered that her father’s famous Boston law- 
yer had misappropriated trust funds com- 
mitted to his charge. she found herself in 
a curious predicament. She was engaged 


*THe Brut Watt. By Richard Washburn 
Child. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

*Tue Street CALLED SrraicHt. By the au- 
thor of The Inner Shrine. Harper & Bros. 
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to Rupert Ashley—on the eve of her wed- 
ding. At the same time appeared Peter 
Davenant, a former, and of course, re- 
jected, suitor. 

Davenant, American, big hearted, whole- 
souled and sincere, offered his fortune to 
save Guion from prison and allow Olivia 
to go on with her marriage. Guion ac- 
cepted the money. And Ashley, naturally, 
offered to repay Davenant. 

From that point the story is a clever 
portrayal of the psychological processes of 
the three persons most concerned. The 
Englishman is as generous as he knows 
how to be; Davenant’s motives are altru- 
istic; Olivia is unconsciously drawn to 
Davenant by his unselfishness. 

The volume is of exceptional interest. 
It is well written, with a polish and finish, 
and the strong psychological interest of 
The Inner Shrine, the author now known 
to be the Reverend Basil King, of Boston. 


George Wendern Gave a Party* 

If you think it a fluffy, pretty-girl sort 
of party that Mr. Wendern had, you will 
be disappointed—because it is not a 
society party at all. 

Mr. Wendern himself is an Australian, 
now in England looking after some busi- 
ness and managing the office of one of his 
friends, who is a speculator. George is 
young, sensible and much in love with an 
American girl who lives just across from 
him. The girl loves him, but has an orig- 
inal idea as to why she should marry a 
title. So she becomes engaged to a young 
nobleman and Mr. Wendern gets quite 
blue. 

Meantime he discovers that his friend is 
more or less of a fraud, the company he 
is looking after is worthless, and he owes 
many people much money. So he invites 
all the creditors to a party, at eleven o'clock 
at night—and they accept fervently and 
immediately. 

Then it looks as if George is not going 
to have any money for them after all— 
when, but that would be anticipating. The 
party is successful, the girl changes her 
mind about the nobleman and furnishes 
a new kind of place-card for George at 
his party and everybody is happy after all. 





*GEORGE WENDERN GAVE A Party. 


By Jolin 
Inglis. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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The theme is original, the setting a bit 
different, and the characters are some- 
times as tiresome as real people are in 
real life. 


The Unofficial Secretary 


The death of a mother and father, fol- 
lowed by the dissolution of a wealthy con- 
sul’s home in Washington, opens to us a 
most interesting career. 

Because of her father’s official position, 
Virginia Leigh has traveled much and 
learned many languages. Therefore she is 
competent to accept a private secretaryship 
to the consul of Paraguay. 

Leaving Washington, she tells of her 
experiences on board Dom Pedro and her 
impressions of the Paradise of South 
America, Buenos Aires. These impres- 
sions are written as a series of letters to 
a Washington cousin. The letters are 
irresistibly charming, the result of a far- 
seeing, intuitive knowledge of human life 
only possible to a cultivated mind. 

The new life, with all its varieties of 
fresh interests, did not fail to bring to 
Miss Leigh the ever new vision of love. 
After serving the consul as a secretary in 
the office, and unofficially in social func- 
tions, the author becomes the bride of Dr. 
Thorne, a noble young physician, whose 
life is devoted to the benighted women of 
Asuncion. 


A Candidate for Truth* 


J. D. Beresford is spoken of in England 
as a new genius. It is something of an 
exaggeration to say this, though it is true 
that Mr. Beresford has done two excep- 
tionally fine pieces of literary work in The 
Early History of Jacob Stahl and A Can- 
didate for Truth, its sequel. If Jean- 
Christophe is a great book, then Jacob 
Stahl must be a great book, too. Not- 
withstanding the general opinion that trilo- 
gies are tedious and, at the least, unneces- 
sary. 

Jacob Stahl stands for the man of 
artistic temperament and big possibilities 
who fails ever and continuously to find his 
proper level in the world or to realize those 
things of which his imagination shows him 
to be capable. As a child and as a young 


*A CANDIDATE For TruTH. By J. D. Beres- 


ford. Little, Brown & Co. 
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man he fretted out an aimless existence— 
that was in The Early History—as a young 
man still, daily growing on to middle age, 
he continues to play at life, to chase 
dreams while ignoring practicalities, till 
finally he grasps the phantom of happiness 
in the form of love and takes his destiny 
in his own hands to make it—what? For 
the answer to this question we must wait ; 
it is promised in the third and last of the 
Jacob Stahl novels. 

It requires patience to study minutely 
the vagaries of the human mind as evi- 
denced in a gifted man who never suc- 
ceeds. In real life, we grow tired of the 
man who seems never to justify his exist- 
ence. It is proof of the realness of Jacob 
Stahl that we grow so tired of him, and so 
utterly out of patience with him. There 
are men with whom we instantly sympa- 
thize when they make a mess of things— 
Stahl does not seem to merit sympathy. 
Not even when he wants to take back the 
wife who refuses to come to him—we are 
sure that she has been almost as much to 
blame for their tragedy as he—but then, 
he is so easy to console; and he is not 
heroic, even when he resists the tempta- 
tion of the clever courtesan whose lover 
he had been. 

One wonders if Jacob is to find his sal- 
vation in literature—Mr. Beresford indi- 
cates that it may be so. At least we have 
a promise of his achieving something i 
some way or through some means in the 
third part of his story, for which we shall 
wait anxiously. 

Of one thing we must speak, and that is 
of the quality of the writing that presents 
Jacob Stahl. Mr. Beresford is an artist— 
an artist greater than Bennett, yet with all 
of Bennett’s best qualities of keen insight, 
apt phrase and subtle psychological analy- 
sis as part of his equipment. 


The Master of ‘‘ The Oaks ’’* 


The faithful love of a good woman and 
the rewarded effort of a man who paid 
nobly and valiantly for the sin of youth— 
these provide the situation for this charm- 
ing love story that is not without its dra- 
matic interest any more than it is without 
its moral teaching wrought to good effect. 


*THE Master oF “THe Oaks.” By Caroline 
Abbot Stanley. 


F, H. Revell Company. 
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A railroad accident, the kindness of a 
minister of the old school, the ready help- 
fulness of a pretty girl naturally attracted 
to a good-looking young man are the three 
factors that brought about a romance and 
then almost precipitated a tragedy. There 
was a good deal of mystery about the new 
master of The Oaks; it would not be fair 
to dissipate that mystery before the reader 
has a chance to do a little speculating for 
himself. And when a mystery comes 
clothed in such tender, touching guise, one 
need not fear to provide it with favorable 
recommendation—most readers will be 
better for having known the dear old doc- 
tor, his beautiful daughter, and the manly 
man who won the greatest battle a man 
can win when he falls under temptation 
and is brought face to face with the prob- 
lem of voluntarily taking his punishment 
rather than let an innocent man suffer in 
his stead. 


The Red Lane* 


“The Red Lane is neither road nor 
route. It is an institution—it is smuggling. 
Its thousand avenues are now here, now 
there.” 

So Mr. Day describes his title, and adds, 
significantly enough, “The Red Lane 
crossed the border at Beaulieu’s Place this 
night.””. And perhaps if Evangeline Beau- 
lieu had not selected that very day on which 
to return to her father—unannounced— 
there would have been a different story to 
tell. But the revealed villainy of her 
father and his crony, Dave Roi, to whom 
he had promised this convent-bred daugh- 
ter for wife, taken into conjunction with 
the appearance upon the scene of the 
handsome young customs officer whom she 
had glimpsed in St. Basil, gave a new turn 
to Evangeline Beaulieu’s career and made 
of an innocent girl a determined and 
heroic woman. 

Mr. Day uses Evangeline’s love-story, 
with all its adventure and dramatic climax, 
as a vehicle to present the picturesque 
character and lives of the simple-hearted 
Acadians whose forefathers were the peo- 
ple of that other Evangeline so amply cele- 
brated in American verse. And further, 
he uses the same means for portraying life 
on the border, with its widely practiced art 

*THE Rep LANE. 
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of smuggling, of which art men like Roi 
are masters and by the practice of which 
men’ like Vetal Beaulieu wax rich and 
powerful. 

It is an excellently written novel, fresh 
in the character of its material and virile 
in the manner of the handling of that ma- 
terial. It is a story full of deeply inter- 
esting episodes and few pieces of recent 
fiction can show a finer bit of characteriza- 
tion than that of the old fiddler, M’ser 
Billedeau. 


The Roses of Crein* 

This is an entertaining historical novel, 
giving a descriptive account of the siege of 
Beziers and the Crusaders, the tale being 
laid about 1208 and 1209. The story is 
immensely interesting in itself, and de- 
cidedly thrilling, while the hero—Bertrand 
of Crein—strong, brave, forceful and dis- 
tinctly admirable, certainly presents a true 
picture of the medizval man. 

Lady Rosamunde is rash but very lov- 
able, while possessing a certain strength 
of character which adds even more to her 
attractiveness. 

Of the many trials and hardships these 
two are forced to endure because of their 
affection for one another, the great kind- 
ness and helpfulness of their friends—the 
Lady of Ponthieu and Yvonne—who, 
while impetuous, daring and vivacious, is 
so warm hearted, the great nobility and 
courageousness of Count Hubert, and the 
final outcome where, of course, everything 
ends so happily for the principal figures, 
make a very charming story indeed. 


The Favor of Kingst 

Another of those delightfully enthrall- 
ing historical novels which always com- 
mend themselves forcibly to their 
readers. 

If you are not in possession of the facts 
regarding Anne Boleyn’s and Henry the 
Eighth’s lives you should certainly read 
this book, and if you are already ac- 
quainted with their histories, then it should 
only whet your desire the more—either 
way will not detract from the book in the 
slightest degree, as you will find it equally 
interesting in both cases. 





so 





*Tue Roses oF Cretn. By Beryl Simons. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

*Tue Favor oF Kincs. By Mary Hastings 
Bradley. D. Appleton & Co. 
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One always finds Anne Boleyn fasci- 
nating, and here she is portrayed in a most 
attractive manner—young and charming, 
vivacious, impetuous and daring to the 
verge of rashness, extremely ambitious; 


she reminds one of a star ever in the 
ascendancy in the manner in which she 
flashes her way through the rare wit, 
shrewd intriguing and great brilliancy of 
the English Court of that period. Then 
at the conclusion, when she loses her 
power, is put on trial and obliged to face 
the most terrible accusations, she never 
flinches, but even at the most harassing 
moment displays her old-time spirit and 
pride. 

Henry the Eighth is not so pleasing, 
being depicted in his true colors. 


Blue Bonnet’s Ranch Party* 

We are very glad that a new book has 
been written by the author of A Texas 
Blue Bonnet. Again we hear of the 
doings and sayings of the spoiled but 
charming Blue Bonnet. This particular 
book deals with a ranch party given by the 
heroine’s uncle to the “We Are Seven 
Club,” formed in the eastern town in 
which Blue Bonnet had spent the pre- 
vious winter. 

What a good time those girls have rid- 
ing horseback, camping, having parties 
and doing everything that can be done so 
successfuly by those who have health, light 
hearts and money. Alec, a sickly though 
courageous boy friend, who goes along 
with the girls in the hope of getting 
strong, makes a delightful and excellent 
companion. 

The book is one that can be readily en- 
joyed, particularly by those who delight in 
such stories as the “Little Colonel” series, 
which these “Blue Bonnet” tales resemble. 


Mariet 


This is another story of South Africa, 
in which the story of Allan Quartermain’s 
first love is told. The girl is Marie Marais, 
the daughter of a Boer. Her father, 
Henry Marais, hates the English, as do 
most Boers, and refuses his consent to 

*Biugt Bonner’s RancH Party. By Caroline 
Elliott Jacobs and Edyth Ellerbeck Read. L. C. 
Page & Co. 

+Mariz. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Green & Co. 
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their marriage, wishing instead to give 
Marie’s hand in marriage to her cousin, a 
despicable, jealous fellow, always plotting 
against the Quartermains. 

Marie and her father, urged by the 
cousin, and accompanied by a number of 
other Boers, go into the wilds of Africa 
and are soon suffering from starvation. 

To their aid comes Allan, who barely 
escapes death at the hands of the Zulus. 

Finally Allan is captured, but Marie 
drugs him and sends him from prison, 
remaining in his place, dressed in his cloth- 
ing. 

So she dies at the hands of her cousin 
while saving the life of the man who had 
so loved her, and who had saved her life 
several times. 


In Cotton Wool* 


Nothing that Mr. Maxwell has done has 
quite achieved the point in psychological 
acuteness that is now reached by this new 
novel. As a comment on life it approaches 
the high standards of the French satirical 
writers, and surpasses most things of the 
kind that have been attempted in English. 

The text of Jn Cotton Wool is summed 
up in these words of the author: 


One of the greatest evils of our modern civil- 
ization is the steady increase of egotism. As 
society is now constituted, a man with a mod- 
erate and assured income can find people who, 
in exchange for his money, will perform nearly 
all the duties of mankind—he may wrap himself 
in cotton wool and evade the shocks and perils 
of active existence. 


Lenny Calcraft is introduced to us as 
a martyr, an immaculate, nearly perfect 
young man, singly and entirely devoted 
to an invalid father. If Lenny strikes us 
as being something of a poseur and more 
or less indolent, at least we are compelled 
to appreciate what seems to be a noble 
self-sacrifice and unselfishness on his part. 

However, Lenny’s real self never shows 
until the father’s demands upon him 
cease to exist through death. Then Lenny 
begins his “cotton wool” existence. By 
a process of auto-suggestion he becomes 
the prey to constant fears of ill-health; 
the ambition to keep himself well and 
strong and away from anything like nerv- 
ous strain or illness becomes the sole rul- 


*In Corton Woon. By W. B. Maxwell. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


ing of his life. Two women are sacrificed 
to this idea—he is afraid to marry; he is 
afraid almost to stir beyond his chamber 
door—and little by little the splendid phys- 
ique of the man deteriorates; the sickly 
imagination brings the once normal men- 
tality to decay, and we leave Lenny a 
physical and mental wreck, a babbling 
idiot, in the clutches of vampires who care 
for him just enough to make sure of his 
money. 

Mr. Maxwell’s study is one that arouses 
thought. Without dwelling unduly on the 
sordid details of the gradual downfall of 
Lenny, he yet continues to make his pic- 
ture impressive, pathetic rather than dis- 
gusting, touching rather than horrible. 
One realizes all the possibilities of this 
once fine young man, and pities heartily 
his failure to realize those possibilities. 

That the author means his book to be 
a commentary upon the deteriorating ten- 
dencies of an ever-developing and already 
over-developed civilization is not to be 
questioned. That he points his moral 
artistically as well as forcefully is just so 
much more to his credit. 





Elizabeth in Retreat* 

A few years ago many of us were much 
pleased with the book entitled Elizabeth’s 
Children. 

The author has again taken up her 
story of Elizabeth, the charming, seem- 
ingly indifferent, but sympathetic mother 
and friend. 

Miss Westrup has in reality made her 
heroine not Elizabeth but Evelyn Wing- 
field, who, when a mere girl, several years 
before the opening of our story, had mar- 
ried a handsome, fascinating man many 
years her senior. 

How Evelyn’s husband is wounded and 
how she nurses him when his mind as 
well as his body is affected, even after he 
has told her in an outburst of anger that 
his first wife is still living, is very beauti- 
fully but pathetically told. 

Evelyn is one of the few women who 
can endure pain, even torture, without 
flinching. Her love for her child and her 
fear that he will be unlike other boys be- 
cause of his father’s condition, is really 
pitiful. 


*ELIZABETH IN Retreat. By Margaret E. 
Westrup. John Lane Company. 
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But a woman such as Evelyn is bound 
to be rewarded, and her reward comes in 
the love of a fine, strong man, to whom, 
after her husband’s death, she gives her- 
self for love and protection. 


The Mysterious Card* 


A certain New York merchant, Richard 
Burwell by name, while sitting in the 
Folies Bergere in Paris, becomes possessed 
of a mysterious card, on which is written 
in purple ink a number of French words. 
These he endeavors to have translated, but 
every one to whom he presents the card 
turns from him with loathing and horror, 
always refusing, however, to divulge their 
meaning. Everywhere he goes this mys- 
tery haunts him, and ultimately causes the 
utter ruin of his life, yet he determines to 
solve it—his curiosity being too great to 
allow him to destroy the card which has 
brought him only unhappiness and misery. 

His later experiences, his efforts to 
straighten out the problem and its final 
solution, are all very cleverly depicted, 
although one is surely amazed at the out- 
come. It is a weird tale, but full of a 
thrilling interest such as usually character- 
izes Mr. Moffett’s stories. 


The Penny Philanthropistt 

Peggy is a mighty fine type of Irish 
girl, the real thing in the way of a philan- 
thropist, since she knows how to sacrifice 
herself to give a lift to the other fellow 
Peggy lived in Halstead street, Chicago; 
she kept a news stand, and she made it 
the rule of her life to give away one penny 
every day to somebody who needed it, or 
the little bit of sunshine it would bring. 

How Peggy helped a rich man to see 
the world with new eyes, and how she 
helped the rich man’s daughter to a career 
of usefulness and service—to say nothing 
of all the others, Alma and Katie and Ida, 
and young Oliphant—all makes a story 
that goes straight to the heart. Miss 
Laughlin writes the sort of book that 
helps people—and The Penny Philan- 
thropist ought to put fresh courage into 
many of those who are inclined to view 
life pessimistically. 
*Tue Mysterious Carp. By Cleveland Mof- 
fett. Small, Maynard & Co. 
+Tue Penny Puriranturopist. By Clara E. 
Laughlin. F. H. Revell Company. 
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The Marshal* 

That was a proud day when the great 
Napoleon, passing through the little vil- 
lage in the shadow of the Jura, drew his 
sword above the curly head of “La Fran- 
cois” Beaupre’s little Francois and cried, 
“Rise Chevalier Francois Beaupre; some 
day, perhaps, a marshal of France under 
another Bonaparte.” 

Little Francois lived solely in the hope 
of fulfilling the prophecy, and his child- 
life with Alixe and Pietro and the Gen- 
eral, up at the big chateau, where Francois 
became in everything but name the Gen- 
eral’s son, presents a very heartsome pic- 
ture. After that comes the meeting with 
Louis Bonaparte, the taking of Pietro’s 
place in the day of Louis’ escape from 
Italy; the long years in prison, the so- 
journ in Virginia after his rescue, and 
finally the tragedy of that last hour, when 
an empire was lost through a mistake of 
loyalty, and Francois, unconscious of the 
wrong he had unwittingly committed, dies 
with Prince Louis’ sword upon his shoul- 
der, with the prophecy come true ringing 
in his ear. 

Mrs. Andrews has made a dramatic 
story of it, and yet it is a story full of 
tender touches, exquisite scenes from the 
lives of merry-hearted children; glimpses 
of a noble sacrifice in love, martial epi- 
sodes, inspiring thrills of admiration for a 
gallantry and courage high above self- 
seeking or a hope of a reward. 

As for the manner of the story’s writ- 
ing, it shows a complete, well-rounded 
plot, with all the play of lights and shad- 
ows that makes a novel strong in power to 
hold. 


The House of a Thousand 
Welcomest 

The Irishman in America—in the days 
of his coming—presents a _ character 
worthy so clever a pen as that of E. R. 
Lipsett. Mr. Lipsett knows his south of 
[Ireland well; when ke brings quaint little 
Dr. O’Dowd, the Dunlearys and Harold 
,annerville to the United States, he sets 
on foot a comedy that will be appreciated 


*THe MarsHAL. By Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+TuHE House of A THOUSAND WELCOMES. By 
C. R. Lipsett. John Lane Company. 
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by Irishmen everywhere, and by many 
who are not Irish. 

“The House of a Thousand Welcomes” 
was Didy’s own name—written up in its 
original, “Cead Mille Failthe’—for the 
boarding-house which her mother, Mrs. 
Dunleary, set up in New York, and 
whither came “Master Harold,” the dis- 
inherited nephew of Mrs. Dunleary’s one- 
time master, Sir Horace Bannerville. And 
Harold brought with him O’Dowd, in 
himself a host of originalities and won- 
ders. 

How they all lived in cheerful compan- 
ionship with each other, all the while they 
were striving to fulfil the promises of the 
“Promised Land” makes a tale at. once 
witty and charming, while the love-story 
gradually evolved will warm the hearts 
of romance-lovers—whoever or whatever 
they may be. 


Mrs. Ames* 


This is a novel in Mr. Benson’s best 
manner. It is a study in feminine psy- 
chology that faces all the problems of the 
world to-day and contrives to present a 
solution for them in the person of the 
clever, right-hearted little Mrs. Ames. 

Mr. Benson knows his English world ; 
he knows provincial life as few novelists 
writing know it, and he treats it with a 
kindly humor that reveals its worst with 
its best, but leaves no sting. 

Mrs. Ames had the gossip of neighbors 
to contend with; she had the difficult situ- 
ation of a husband bent upon making an 
idiotic spectacle of himself, on her hands ; 
she was not without her little subterfuges, 
her roundabout means of attaining certain 
ends; she took a real delight in discounte- 
nancing her detractors; but at heart she 
was made of the right stuff, and in a crisis 
she saved people from the bitter conse- 
quences of foolishness. Mrs. Ames will 
repay careful reading. 


Miss Billy’s Decisiont 


Miss Billy won many hearts when the 
first book about her was published. She 
will win more through this second story, 
when, engaged to Bertram and playing 


*Mrs. Ames. By E. F. Benson. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

+Miss Bitty’s Decision. By Eleanor H. Por- 
ter. L. C. Page & Co. 





fairy godmother to several friends and 
would-be lovers, she lives her small strug- 
gle of doubt and emerges triumphant, as 
gay and irrepressible as ever. 

One might say that Billy loved to dan- 
gle men at the end of a string, but in 
truth, Billy is no heartless flirt. She loves 
Bertram deeply; she never meant to hurt 
“Mary Jane,” though she did mean to have 
a bit of fun at his expense. However, 
Fortune favored Billy with many chances 
to play Destiny to others less happily situ- 
ated than herself, and her dear, kind little 
heart and her inherent generosity brought 
many a smile to faces careworn and many 
a glow of happiness to hearts cold in 
trouble. 

You cannot help loving Billy—and she 
has the infinite variety that keeps you from 
getting tired of her. You will be sure to 
want to hear more about her. 


The Sanctuary* 


The author of The Potter and the Clay 
has written another strong, tender book, a 
book peculiarly timely in the light of pres- 
ent social questions and complexities in- 
volving an undercurrent of enmity between 
the rich and the poor. : 

Andrew Martin is a wealthy mill- 
owner; he has a daughter who despises 
wealth and mourns the sorrow that wealth 
means to those who know nothing save 
poverty. When Hector Stone appears on 
the scene, with his big car, his immaculate 
clothes and his red, roughened hands, she 
at once senses a man out of the ordinary, 
and it comes to her with little surprise that 
this young multi-millionaire should be 
working under a disguise as one of the 
hands in her father’s mill. 

Hector’s difficulties are numerous, since 
he has a personal tragedy that keeps him 
from giving his hand where his heart 
wills; but at the least he can open up to 
Blair Martin a new world in which the 
law of life is the service of love to those 
downtrodden. 

The author makes an earnest study of 
the soul processes and developments of 
her principal characters, and introduces the 
element of pure romance through her pic- 
ture of Blair’s life on the “Island of the 


*THE SANCTUARY. By Maul Howard Peter- 
son. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
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Angels,” where Father Lamore lives his 
days of sacrifice, and whither comes Cecile 
for sanctuary when restored reason shows 
the futility of winning back a lost love. 

It is a delightfully clean and uplifting 
story, the kind of tale that any reader will 
feel better for having read. For, after all, 
its lesson is, Be happy and be helpful, 
though to be both means to see the real 
things of life as they are, without being 
crushed by them. 


Two New Bazin Novels* 

Novels by Rene Bazin seem to be com- 
ing thick and fast. Only a month or so 
ago we had Davidee Birot; almost simul- 
taneously are published, in translation, 
The Children of Alsace and The Penitent. 
These last two books are not new, but M. 
Bazin’s recent visit to America has greatly 
increased the demand for his stories. 

The Children of Alsace is a tale of the 
struggle of Alsace against German absorp- 
tion, as personified in a young man of ex- 
cellent family, who, after years in the Ger- 
man army, gives up the ambitions of a 
lifetime to settle down in his native place 
and live up to the traditions of France. 
With his mother and sister strenuously 
opposing him, he is forced to turn for 
sympathy and support to an uncle, a man 
whom the reader instantly and constantly 
admires. The tale is rather more vivid 
than most of M. Bazin’s stories, and far 
less polemical in tone, though the author, 
as usual, makes his characters serve the 
end of advocating the simple life. This is 
even more evident in The Penitent, a 
model in simplicity of style, a tale of short 
words and short chapters, relating with an 
almost childish air the domestic tragedy of 
a Breton farmer whose pretty wife for- 
sakes her home and family for Paris, and 
only returns after years of sorrow and 


*THeE CHILDREN oF AtsaAce. By Rene Bazin. 
John Lane Company. 

Tue Penrrent. By Rene Bazin. J. 
pincott Company. 
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struggle and poverty have broken down 
the husband who loved her and charged 
the lives of her children with unchildish 
bitterness and grief. 


Grit Lawless* 


A South African story revolving about 
the adventures of a certain Grit Lawless, 
who is employed to regain possession of a 
packet of blackmailing letters, and who 
almost loses his life in his attempt to carry 
off the adventure. 

Interwoven with Grit’s escapades is a 
love story of singular charm, the outcome 
being the reunion of Grit with the wife 
from whom he had separated years before, 
but who had followed him into the wilds 
when she came to realize how truly she 
still loved him. 

The story is ably written, the various 
episodes working themselves out to a very 
tender and fitting climax. 


The Gate of Hornt 

This is a deeply psychological study of a 
girl who believes herself to be the rein- 
carnation of a Welsh heroine of legend, 
and who discovers in the man she loves a 
reincarnation of the lover of her earlier 
self. Destiny had in the centuries gone by 
kept these two apart; destiny threatens to 
keep them apart once more; but at the last 
moment a dramatic climax in their lives 
gives them to each other. 

Miss Dix pictures the odd girlhood of 
“Sonny” im a most sympathetic way. She 
makes her heroine a real creature, and in- 
vests her dreams and imaginings with an 
atmosphere of truth that gives them im- 
pressiveness. Here and there is a touch 
of pathos that haunts. So that the reader 
is glad when, in the last chapters, Sonny’s 
dream comes true, through the “gate of 
horn.” 


— 


*Grit LAWLESS, 
Lane Company. 

tTuHeE Gate or Horn. 
Duffield & Co. 


By F. E. Mills Young. John 


By Beulah Marie Dix. 
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A New Conscience and an Ancient 
Evil* 


HIS book is apt to 
make  self-satis- 
fied people do 
some hard 
thinking. It 
should be in the 
hands of every 
American _ par- 
ent because it is 
based on care- 
fully ascertained 
facts, and the remedies proposed for the 
correction of the evil conditions in our 
great cities are those which have been 
suggested by years of experience and study 
of life at close range. Miss Addams deals 
frankly with her subject; she vividly por- 
trays the almost unbelievable dangers 
which surround young women who dwell 
in cities. Dark as these pictures are, the 
book shows that the social conscience is 
being awakened and that the time is ripen- 
ing for the perfection of laws and police 
measures which will eradicate the horrors 
of the “white slave” traffic. A conspicu- 
ous merit of the volume is the fact that 
the stories of wronged girls which it con- 
tains come directly from the victims—sor- 
did tragedies of side streets and tenements 
which sicken and sadden one. 

In some respects the third chapter of 
Miss Addams’ book, dealing with economic 
conditions, is the most important of all. It 
is a weighty argument in support of the 
contention that vice is caused not so much 
by a naturally vicious tendency, as by 





+A NEw ConscIENCE AND AN ANCIENT Evit. 
By Jane Addams. The Macmillan Company. 
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bad economic environment—long -hours, 
small wages, monotonous work and ab- 
sence of joyous and healthful amusement. 
As the author points out: “Successive 
reports of the United States census indi- 
cate that self-supporting girls are increas- 
ing steadily in number each decade, until 
59 per cent. of all the young women in 
the nation between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty are engaged in some gainful occu- 
pation. Year after year, as these figures 
increase, the public views them with com- 
placency, almost with pride, and confi- 
dently depends upon the inner restraint 
and training of this girlish multitude to 
protect it from disaster. Nevertheless, the 
public is totally unable to determine at 
what moment these safeguards, evolved 
under former industrial conditions, may 
reach a breaking point, not because of 
economic freedom, but because of unto- 
ward economic conditions.” 

There has been a good deal of foolish 
writing and talking upon the subject of 
this book. The cynic, the pessimist and 
the idealist have in turn attacked the prob- 
lem. Each in his own fashion has helped 
to confuse and obstruct. It needs real 
knowledge, genuine sympathy with human 
suffering, a clear and practical vision— 
above all, social codperation—to achieve 
the results for which Miss Addams so ear- 
nestly and eloquently pleads. 


My Own Story* 


The events here chronicled are of such 
recent date that many of them are still 





*My Own Story. By Louisa of Tuscany, ex- 
Crown Princess of Saxony. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 
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fresh in mind, and as the book purports to 
be an explanation of the situation in Sax- 
ony which stirred up a good deal of gossip 
less than ten years ago, it will be received 
with much interest. 

The story of the wrongs of Louisa of 
Tuscany cannot but call forth righteous 
indignation. She was a bright, warm- 
hearted girl of twenty-one, used to the 
constant and intimate companionship of 
an indulgent father—Ferdinand, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany—when she married 
Frederick-August, heir to the throne of 
Saxony, and with the confidence of newly 
wedded love, went to the home of her 
young husband, but from the first she met 
nothing but criticism, coldness, suppression 
and suspicion. Is it to be wondered at 
that in time her disposition underwent a 
change—that she became unloving, unduti- 
ful, rebellious, indifferent to criticism? It 
is only the rare spirit that sweetens under 
adversity, and Louisa was a Habsburg 
with many of the defects that marred that 
strange and ill-fated family. It was this 
Habsburg strain in her, no doubt, this im- 
patience under restraint and defiance ot 
tradition, that led her to compromise her- 
self eight years ago, thereby bringing 
about her expulsion from Saxony and the 
divorce from her husband, the present 
king, Frederick-August. 

The book which she writes, hoping to 
justify her action, reads like a romance, 
but a sad and heart-breaking romance. 
One admires her fine qualities, her indi- 
viduality, her artistic sense, and regrets 
that they were wasted on such an unappre- 
ciative family as that of Frederick-August. 
yet one cannot but wish that having heard 
Louisa’s side of the difficulty, it were pos- 
sible to hear from a responsible person, 
the other side, for it is fair to admit that, 
judging from her childhood, Louisa was 
a wilful, headstrong girl. If she refused 
to accept the discipline of routine that goes 
to the making of a queen, it is small won- 
der that the royal family felt out of sym- 
pathy with her, but nothing that she may 
have done can excuse the gross indigni- 
ties and outrageous treatment to which 
they subjected her, and from which her 
unbelieving and weak-willed husband 
seemed powerless to protect her. 

The effect of the character of Louisa of 
Tuscany on the reader will depend largely 
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on the reader's attitude towards righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness. 

The book is carefully written, illustrated 
and indexed. It is rather an imposing 
looking volume, but can be read easily and 
quickly, and whether one is in sympathy or 
not with the ex-Crown Princess, he cannot 
deny that the history of her life makes 
engrossing reading. 

MABEL MARGARET Hoopes. 


Open Trails* 


A chatty book of outdoor sketches, redo- 
lent of the far, free spaces of western 
Canada, full of high-hearted humor and 
optimism, is Open Trails, by one “Janey 
Canuck,” who purports to be the wife of 
a genial and delightful minister to whom 
she alludes as “Padre.” The drawings in- 
terspersed informally among the text add 
to the pleasure of the reading; the volume 
is of the sort to be picked up and read a 
snatch at a time. It will not please the 
inveterate reader of novels, for there is 
no story here, except to the imagination. 
Out of such a collection of vividly real- 
istic sketches of scenes and types of char- 
acter, the mind can readily construct a 
story, even as one does about the people 
one meets daily as one walks about. It 
is a book that proves one need not lead 
a life full of excitement and variety in 
order to amass material for literature. 
“Janey” has taken the life at her own front 
door, sometimes at her back door, and out 
of it made a readable production; and 
when the present environment failed in 
suggestion, memory has come to the res- 
cue, and she has recalled her childhood. 
The sketch of the sensations attendant 
upon her experience of a surgical opera- 
tion at the hands of the famous Mayos of 
Minnesota is perhaps the most vivid and 
interesting of the book, and all are well 
supplied with poetry and clever, spicy. 
quaintly original imaginative pictures of 
common things. 


Un Pelerin D’Angkort 


About the time of Alexander of Mace- 
don—so runs tradition—a people known as 
the Khmers migrated eastward from India 








*OpenN Traits. By Emily Ferguson. Cassell 
Co. 
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and settled on the banks of the mighty 
river Mekong, after having subjugated the 
natives of the region, a timid race of 
small-eyed serpent-worshippers. The con- 
querors brought with them the gods of 
Brahminism and the legends of the Rama- 
yana. As they waxed wealthy, thanks to 
the fertility of the soil and the tribute of 
their subjects, the Khmers built gigantic 
and magnificent temples, upon the walls of 
which they carved thousands of figures— 
the most massive mountains of stone ever 
erected by men, with the single exception 
of the pyramids of Memphis. Hither, in 
the course of time, came the yellow-robed 
missionaries of Buddhism, with a message 
of love and pity. “Then the fierce Brah- 
man temples became Buddhist temples, the 
statues on the altars changed their atti- 
tudes and cast their eyes downward with 
softer smiles.” During one thousand five 
hundred years, Khmer civilization dazzled 
the Orient (though practically unknown to 
Europe), after which it succumbed, ex- 
hausted by wars with Siam, Annam and 
China. “The little Cambodge of to-day, 
conservator of complicated rites the mean- 
ing of which has been lost, is the last 
remnant of this vast empire of the 
Khmers, which for more than five hun- 
dred years now has been slowly sinking 
out of sight under the silence of invading 
trees and mosses.” 

In Un Pelerin d’Angkor, Pierre Loti 
describes the visit he made in Igor to 
the relics of this extinct civilization—a visit 
which was the realization of the most 
cherished dream of his boyhood. He 
handles the theme as if from all time it 
had been predestined to his pen, show- 
ing himself once more the greatest of liv- 
ing impressionistic word-painters. 

Few formal poems are as genuinely 
poetic as this unpretentious travel narra- 
tive in thirteen untitled chapters, which it 
would have been better to print as a poem 
in three cantos, thus: 

Canto I. Childhood—An Iridescent Dream. 

Canto II. Mature Manhood—The Disillu- 
sionment of Realization. 

Canto III. On the Threshold of Old Age— 
The Religion of Pity. 

Canto I opens with a sweet reminis- 
cence : 

How well I remember a certain April even- 


ing, a bit hazy, on which the ruins of Angkor 
appeared to me in a vision! It happened in my 
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boy’s museum—a very little room, at the top 
of my father’s house, where I had got together 
a great many shells, birds of the South Sea 


Islands, Australian weapons and _ costumes, 
everything that smacks of remote lands. That 
evening I had shut myself up with these dis- 
turbing things to loaf rather than to finish my 
lessons, for I was always an inattentive student, 
and I fingered yellowed papers, which had come 
from Indo-China in the baggage of my dead 
brother. Notebooks. Two or three Chinese 
books. Finally, a number of a colonial review 
whose name I have forgotten, which related the 
discovery of colossal ruins in the depths of the 
forests of Siam; there was a picture which 
fairly made me quiver with emotion: great, 
strange towers covered from top to bottom 
with exotic vines, the temples of the mysterious 
Augkor! Not for an instant did I doubt that 
one day I should know them, in defiance of 
everybody, in spite of impossibilities, in spite 
of prohibitions. 


The tone of Canto II is that of Ecclesi- 
astes: 


This then is the sanctuary which haunted my 
childhood imagination, the sanctuary into which 
[ have climbed after many journeys through 
the world in the evening of my wandering life! 
It gives me a sorry welcome; I had not imag- 
ined these torrents of rain, this confinement 
amid spiders’ webs, nor this solitude among 
phantom-divinities I am not moved as 
I expected to be. It is too late, no doubt, in 
my life, and I have already seen too much of 
the debris of the great past, too many temples, 
too many palaces, too many ruins! 


In the final canto appears the total drift 
of the author’s thinking—his conclusion 
that the supplications and the burning 
tears which he has met throughout the 
globe presuppose a God of Pity. “More 
and more,” he exclaims, 


I incline to believe in sovereign pity and to 
stretch out to it my arms, because I have sui- 
fered so much under every sky, in the midst of 
enchantments or of horrors, and because I have 
seen so much suffering, so many tears and so 
many prayers. In spite of fluctuations and vicis- 
situdes, in spite of the revolts caused by narrow 
dogmas and exclusive formulas, we find the 
existence of this supreme Pity more and more 
affirmed by the lofty souls who get their light 
from the great new dawns. The su- 
preme Pity, toward which our despairing hands 
are outstretched, must exist, whatever name we 
may give it, it must be here capable of hearing, 
at the moment of the separations of death, our 
clamor of infinite distress; otherwise, the Crea- 
tion, to which we cannot reasonably accord the 
excuse of unconsciousness, would be a cruelty 
so odious and so cowardly as to be inadmissible. 


If we look back over the forty-odd 


years during which Loti has been collect- 
ing “the last great vestiges of the beauty 
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of the world,” it becomes perfectly plain 
that this master of musical prose, who 
has so often beeen charged with dilettant- 
ism, has been all along an ardent apostle of 
the gospel of Compassion. The superb 
diatribes against the Italian invasion of 
Tripoli which he contributed to the Paris 
press last winter were not explosions of 
wrath, but the logical culmination of a 
career consecrated to the defense of the 
weak against the strong. 

ALVAN F, SANBORN. 


Popular Law-Making* 


Professor Stimson has not written this 
book for lawyers alone; in its original 
form as lectures it was addressed to men 
who meant to go into business or journal- 
ism, or who were students of politics. The 
aim of the book, the author tells us, is “to 
cover both what has been accomplished by 
law-making in the past, and what is now 
being adopted or even proposed; the his- 
tory of statutes of legislation by the people 
as distinct from ‘Judge-made’ law; how 
far Legislatures can cure the evils that 
confront the State or the individual, and 
what the future of American legislation is 
likely to be.” This is a vast field to be 
covered by a single volume of three hun- 
dred and sixty-six pages, and many of the 
subjects are necessarily treated very briefly. 
But from his stores of legal learning, Pro- 
fessor Stimson has wisely chosen topics of 
general interest and confined himself to 
giving a broad, exact and general view of 
them. 

The first five chapters are devoted to 
sketching the prominent features of the 
English Common Law, with some account 
of its history and of the epoch-making 
statutes of the early Parliaments. This 
introductory matter will refresh the mem- 
ory of the legal student and make the way 
plain for the ordinary reader, when the 
author enters upon the major part of the 
volume, which deals with the American 
statute law. 

The popular conception of a “law” as 
something passed by a Legislature and 
recorded in a book is really very modern. 
In early England such an idea as making 
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a law was unknown. As Professor Stim- 
son states, “The ‘law’ of the free Anglo- 
Saxon people was regarded as a thing 
existing by itself, like the sunlight, or at 
least as existing like a universally accepted 
custom observed by every one.” For cen- 
turies Parliaments believed that they 
merely declared what the law was, never 
supposing that they were making a new 
law. But in our time, and in the United 
States, law-making has been carried to 
such great lengths by Legislatures that we 
have become accustomed to the notion that 
“law” is a statute originating in a body 
given the power to make such laws as may 
be deemed necessary. 

Professor Stimson estimates that about 
twenty-five thousand statutes are annually 
passed by the Legislatures of the States 
and the Federal Congress. A great many 
of these statutes are either unimportant or 
unnecessary. It would be beyond the 
powers of any one man to keep track of 
them all from year to year, but it is well 
that we should have some knowledge of 
what this huge mass of legislation contains 
upon subjects such as personal and prop- 
erty rights. In discussing the statute law, 
the author does so under the following 
heads: Property Rights, Regulation of 
Rates and Prices, Trusts and Monopolies, 
Corporations, Labor Laws, Combinations 
in Labor Matters, Military and Mob Law, 
Political Rights, Legislation dealing with 
Individual, Personal and Racial Rights, 
Sex Legislation, Marriage and Divorce, 
Criminal Law and Police and the Govern- 
mental Function, Internal Improvements 
and the Public Domain. The last chapter 
contains a criticism of the forms of stat- 
utes, and suggests certain reforms relat- 
ing to the indexing and arrangement of 
laws, the need of Parliamentary draughts- 
men to shape bills introduced in the Leg- 
islature, together with recommendations to 
State Librarians, with a view to making 
their collections more serviceable. 

Professor Stimson’s attitude toward the 
law is, in the main, conservative. Like 
many excellent lawyers, he has great faith 
in the common law honestly and justly 
applied, but he does not view with any 
great favor the innovations which are 
creeping into our laws. He hopes that 
public interest may be aroused in this sub- 
ject of the statute law, for amid that 








wilderness no man can walk with a sure 
step. Not only should a higher class of 
men be elected to sit in legislative bodies, 
but the ripest intelligence should be 
brought to bear upon the whole business 
of law-making. That the citizen should 
not know the law is awkward, though ex- 
cusable; but in our time the vast increase 
of statutes makes it impossible for the 
trained lawyer to know the law with accu- 
racy in a given case without a close ex- 
amination of the very latest bulletins on 
legislation, and a study of the most recent 
statutes of his own, and perhaps half a 
dozen other States. 
ALBERT S$. HENRY. 


The Child of the Dawn* 


It has been urged that there is too little 
known of the life after death to make a 
story on the subject either plausible or 
interesting—always excepting, of course, 
that most wonderful poem of Newman’s, 
The Dream of Gerontius. The reviewer 
confesses to having had this attitude to- 
ward “next world” stories, and the feeling 
is even more pronounced after reading 
Mr. Benson’s adventure along this line. 

The life in the next existence is not 
made very desirable, for, according to 
The Child of the Dawn, many and griev- 
ous troubles, sorrows, difficulties and per- 
plexities dog our footsteps there as here. 
Is it by way of consolation that the author 
speaks of the spirits having their afternoon 
tea? One would think they needed it 
indeed if they are to go through some of 
the tribulations Mr. Benson has put his 
spirit-characters through! 

The book is written in the first person, 
giving one a happy sense of intimacy with 
the spirit of Benson, who has at the be- 
-ginning of the book “passed through what 
mortals call Death.” This is his eager, 
questioning spirit—and one is delightfully 
amused by his egoism in spirit-land—but 
we would not have it otherwise, for with 
it comes some of his best work, his richest 
personality and rarest charm. 

There are lovely things in the book, too. 
Wonderful descriptions of Nature, fine 
thoughts on the meaning of sorrow and 
suffering. One likes to ponder over a 
passage like this: 
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A great many people are put to school with 
self-satisfaction, that they may know the fine 
joy of humiliation, the delight of learning that 
it is not effectiveness and applause that mat- 
ters, but love and peacefulness. And the great 
thing is that we should feel that we are grow- 
ing, not in hardness or indifference, nor neces- 
sarily even in courage or patience, but in our 
power to feel and our power to suffer. As love 
multiplies, suffering must multiply, too. The 
very heart of od is full of infinite, joyful, 
hopeful suffering ; the whole thing is so vast, 
so slow, so quiet, that the end of suffering is 
yet far off. 3ut when we suffer, we climb fast; 
the spirit grows-old and wise in faith and love, 
and suffering is the thing we cannot dispense 
with, because it is the condition of our fullest 
and purest life. 


And following this same line of 
thought later in the book, he says: 


But what does cloud the spirit is if it gives 
itself wholly up to narrow personal aims and 
ambitions, and uses friendship and love as mere 
recreations and amusements. Sickness and sor- 
row are not, as we used to think, fortuitous 
things; they are given to those who need them, 
as high and rich opportunities; and they come 
as truly blessed gifts, when they break a man’s 
thought off from material things, and make him 
fall back upon the loving affections and rela- 
tions of life. It is when we indulge in 
secure or compassionate comparisons of our 
own superior worth that we go backwards. 


One always finds satisfaction in Mr. 
senson’s nice phraseology, his easy method 
of expression, and these are not lacking 
here, but what one does miss is his correct 
workmanship. From an artistic point of 
view one feels as if the thought were like 
a rarely beautiful picture in an inappro- 
priate frame. 


MapeL, MARGARET HOopPEs. 


Social Life in the Insect World* 


This book will be spectacles to many 
who have eyes but see not the world upon 
which they tread. Possibly to call it a 
magnifying glass would be more exact, for 
it spreads out the life history of certain 
insects in one long panorama. It is not 
for those who want simply an introduc- 
tion to the insect world, but rather is for 
those who want an intimate acquaintance 
with a few of the inhabitants. While the 
author has sharp eyes, he has had the help 
of the still sharper ones of his son, Paul. 
Through their eyes we see the courtship, 
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the duels, the family life, and often the 
funeral of such insects as the cigale, the 
mantis, the golden scarabeus, the field 
cricket, the pea-weevil, the elephant-beetle, 
the emperor moth, etc. Nowhere is the 
vision clouded by technical phrases or 
Latin names. So simply is the story told 
that one must admire the literary excel- 
lence of the book. Those who are going 
to the mountains or to the woods for the 
summer would have a hard time to find a 
better volume to put into the suitcase. 


The True Daniel Webster‘ 


The biography that wears best is the 
one which does not merely relate in chro- 
nological order the events of a life, embel- 
lished with liberal quotations from diaries 
and correspondence. It must do this and 
more. To win readers the biographer 
must have a genuine affection for his sub- 
ject—must present a picture of the man 
as he was, with his faults and follies, loves 
and hates, personal habits, successes and 
failures, and last, but not least, the envi- 
ronment in which he lived and which 
subtly influenced him, no matter how indi- 
vidual he might have been in strength of 
character and intellect. Mr. Fisher’s book 
fulfils the requirements of this test—in 
some ways admirably. Perhaps no other 
book gives so fair and full an account of 
all that is worthy of preservation in the 
career of Daniel Webster. 

A great deal has been written about 
Webster, laudatory and otherwise. It 
would have been easy to refurbish earlier 
biographies, for the material is abundant 
and accessible. Mr. Fisher has done 
otherwise. The chief merits of his book 
are independence in thought, freshness of 
view, and scholarly use of sources. The 
author is a vigorous defender of Webster. 
and from the beginning he takes up the 
cudgels and thoroughly belabors, in a lit- 
erary sense, all who have, by innuendo or 
direct accusation, attempted to smirch the 
character of the famous orator. Mr. 
Fisher, without mincing words, and backed 
by a strong array of facts, points to the 
Abolitionists and Free Soilers as the fount 
and origin of the scandalous stories circu- 
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lated about Webster. Admitting that Web- 
ster was given to convivial habits, Mr. 
Fisher hotly denies that he was a drunk- 
ard or a roué. And the weight of the 
evidence is with the biographer, although 
one regrets that there has been necessity 
for using so much space in defending 
Webster from these charges. 

The main theme of the book—the career 
of Webster as a lawyer, an orator and a 
statesman—is ably handled. The author 
has treated the great events in which Web- 
ster took part with rigid fidelity to historic 
fact. The period which this book covers 
coincided with the lusty youth of a grow- 
ing nation. The Websterian style was 
well adapted to place before the country 
in resounding and immortal periods the 
vision which the clearest and most ardent 
minds had of an indissoluble union of 
States, dominated by the great purposes of 
a truly national life. More than any pub- 
lic man of his time Webster had the vision, 
and his splendid eloquence shaped it in 
the minds of thousands of his country- 
men. Mr. Fisher’s estimate of Webster 
as an orator will be shared by most read- 
ers of this book, although some may re- 
gard the reference to Burke as ill-advised. 
Small faults, however, are of little con- 
sequence in a volume which has so many 
substantial merits to recommend it for 
careful perusal. 


Lord Chatham* 


In the writing of this book Lord Rose- 
berry has had the advantage of consulting 
the Dropmore papers, a collection which 
throws light upon Chatham’s early career, 
and which have been used for the first 
time in this volume. The author ap- 
proaches his task with no illusions. A 
complete life of Chatham, he says, will 
never be written, because the materials do 
not exist. When the biographer gets be- 
yond the earlier stage there is a singular 
dearth of information. As Lord Roseberry 
puts it: “Of his conversations, of his pri- 
vate life, nothing, or little more than noth- 
ing, remains. Except on the one genial 
occasion on which Burke saw him tooling 
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see a human touch. After his accession to 
office in 1756, his letters of pompous and 
sometimes abject circumlocution, intended 
partly to deceive his correspondent and 
partly to baffle the authorities of the post 
office, give no clue to his mind. He wrote 
an ordinary note as Rogers wrote an ordi- 
nary couplet. Even his love letters are 
incurably stilted. There is no ease, no 
frankness, no self-revelation in anything 
that he wrote after he embarked actively 
in politics. From that time he shrouded 
himself carefully and successfully from 
his contemporaries, except on the occa- 
sions when he appeared in public; for, 
strange to say, it was in his speeches that 
his nature sometimes burst forth.” 

Of the career of this remarkable man 
Lord Roseberry relates the story from the 
time of his birth in 1708 to the beginning 
of Pitts’ first ministry in 1756. It is one 
of the most distinguished careers in Eng- 
lish history, and Lord Roseberry’s literary 
skill has made it all the more interesting. 
His narrative takes the reader through the 
devious paths of eighteenth century poli- 
tics and exhibits the slow rise of Pitt from 
obscurity to power. The book contains 
vivid pictures of English political life in 
the reign of George II; all the more vivid, 
one suspects, because the author himself 
is no mere closet student of politics. 

In the final chapter Lord Roseberry 
says of Pitt that: “His great and singular 
power lay in his eloquence, and yet even 
there we are left largely to the recollection 
and testimony of his contemporaries, for 
there was in those days no reporting as we 
understand it, therefore no reports.” Dr. 
Johnson and a Scotch clergyman named 
Gordon wrote a great many of what pur- 
ported to be reports of Chatham’s 
speeches. While it is reasonable to think, 
with the biographer, that men must have 
carried away some sentences of the states- 
man’s orations, the result cannot be relied 
upon as authentic. It is worth noting that 
the younger Pitt declared that no speci- 
mens of his father’s eloquence remained. 
Enough can be gathered from the account 
here set down by Lord Roseberry, how- 
ever, to warrant the belief that the tradi- 
tional view of Chatham’s matchless ora- 
torical powers is founded upon a solid 
basis of fact. 





Big Business and Government’ 

Most of the popular information con- 
cerning the big business combinations 
known as “Trusts,” comes from persons 
who study the matter as outsiders. It is 
a novelty to read a book upon this subject 
from the pen of one who has been the 
head of great public service corporations 
and has had a wide experience in the 
actual operation of monopolies. Mr. Fay’s 
book is written in plain language for the 
average man; it is based upon facts which 
cannot be controverted, and as a whole is 
a temperate and well-informed view of the 
question, which of all others looms largest 
before the public—the relation of big 
business and government. 

The author’s viewpoint is that of a 
moderate individualist. His philosophy is 
at variance, therefore, with the Socialist 
and with those who believe that the eco- 
nomics of trade should be under the con- 
stant supervision of regulative laws. 
Recognizing the existence of natural mon- 
opolies such as the telephone, and approv- 
ing of publicity in the management of big 
business and a close scrutiny of its rela- 
tion to politics, Mr. Fay believes that, in 
the long run, natural laws of trade are the 
best for business. He reviews the leading 
facts in the history of the principal Trusts, 
shows that they do not exert all the power 
with which they are popularly credited, 
that their control is limited, that they are 
merely trustees for numerous stockholders, 
and that they succeed or fail for pretty 
much the same reasons which cause any 
business to succeed or fail. 

Mr. Fay’s criticisms of attempts to dis- 
solve the Trusts and force competition are 
interesting and suggestive. The conclu- 
sion reached is that such attempts have 
resulted in failing to attain the object 
aimed at. Whether under the common 
law or the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, de- 
crees of the Courts directing the dissolu- 
tion of Trusts have proved valueless. Mr. 
Fay shows that while the Illinois Courts 
dissolved the Chicago Gas Trust twenty 
years ago, “there is to-day but one Gas 
Company—a complete monopoly—in Chi- 
cago, owned by the same controlling inter- 
ests and actually managed by the same 
men as the old Gas Trust.” So in the 
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other dissolution cases of the Sugar Trust, 
Standard Oil, and Northern Securities 
Company. They were dissolved, but their 
constituent properties are controlled by the 
same financial groups as before. 

For the troubles that afflict big business 
Mr. Fay blames unreasoning public preju- 
dice, fostered by the tactics of demagogues, 
the irresponsible assaults of newspapers 
and corrupt politicians. As the true 
method of handling big business which 
afiects the public in an intimate manner, 
the author cites the case of the reorganiza- 
tion of the street railways of Chicago, by 
Mr. Walter L. Fisher, now Secretary of 
the Interior. This illustration has led the 
author to frame certain suggestions of a 
constructive character which, if applied to 
the Trust problem, will do much toward 
its solution. These chapters will be found 
worthy of the attention of all thoughtful 
readers. 


The Terrible Meek* 

This one-act play is the most strikingly 
original of Mr. Kennedy's dramatic writ- 
ings. The subject of the Crucifixion is 
treated unconventionally and with marked 
insight and power. There are only three 
persons in the play—voices we might call 
them, for it is intended that the stage 
should be in darkness throughout the 
action—a peasant woman, an army captain 
and a soldier. The place is a wind-swept 
hill, and through the gloom we hear the 
sighing of the wind, and now and then the 
dismal bleating of a sheep. We feel that 
a terrible tragedy has been enacted which 
the darkness hides from our sight. As the 
dialog unfolds, the story of the Crucifixion 
is suggested bit by bit. No names are 
mentioned, and in this Mr. Kennedy ex- 
hibits the true instinct of the artist. The 
woman speaks as a woman would do if 
she were a peasant and—a mother. The 
captain is a man of breeding and educa- 
tion, the soldier talks the language and 
has the viewpoint of a typical Tommy 
Atkins. 

What the tragedy on the hill has meant 
to these three is revealed as the play pro- 
ceeds. The woman weeps in dumb, dazed 
misery, mourning for her son. Her lan- 
guage is charged with all the tense emotion 
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that English words can convey. We hear 
her dull, slow tones: “Thirty-three year 
ago he was my baby. I bore him. I 
warmed him ; washed, dressed him ; fended 
for him. I fed his little mouth with milk. 
Thirty-three year ago. And now he’s 
dead. He had a strange way with 
him, my son; always had, from the day 
he first come. His eyes They were 
wonderful. They held folk. That and his 
tongue, and his tender, pitiful heart.” 

No less profound and true as a study 
in character is Mr. Kennedy’s conception 
of the Captain. In the psychical reaction 
after the execution, a mind naturally re- 
fined becomes conscious of its own guilt 
and sees as in a wonderful flash of light 
that all men are brothers, that love is 
greater than empire, that renunciation is 
sometimes better than achieving. In his 
spiritual re-birth, he cannot only ask for- 
giveness of the woman whose son he has 
killed, but he can assure her that this same 
son has founded a kingdom that can never 
die. In his exalted mood he declares: 
“The earth is his and he made it. He and 
his brothers have been moulding and mak- 
ing it through the long ages; they are the 
only ones who ever really did possess it; 
not the proud, not the idle, nor the 
wealthy, not the vaunting empires of the 
world. Something has happened up here 
on this hill to-day to shake all our king- 
doms of blood and fear to the dust. The 
earth is his, the earth is theirs, and they 
made it. The meek, the terrible meek, the 
fierce, agonizing meek, are about to enter 
into their inheritance.” 

In contrast to this spiritual awakening 
of the Captain, stands the sodden, brutal- 
ized soldier, coarse, ignorant, blood- 
stained, with now and then a touch of 
human gentleness as he remembers his 
far-off home, his wife and the child whom 
he has never seen. His ethical ideas are 
curiously muddled, unquestioning obedi- 
ence to the orders of his superiors is his 
sole conception of right. He is vaguely 
aware that something out of the ordinary 
run of bloodshed has happened that day, 
but he does not understand it. His heavy 
comment, “It’s a queer world! . . . I 
wonder wot it was ’e reely done,” is ele- 
quent of the man. 

3ut to appreciate this drama one must 
read it entire. Mr. Kennedy has used the 














medium of prose, but his work is inspired 
by the noblest spirit of poetry. His play 
is a splendid and enduring homily on the 
virtues of peace, good-will and fraternal 
love. It will easily take its place among 
the best examples of contemporary drama. 


Chateaubriand* 


Jules Lemaitre has achieved the feat of 
compressing into a single small volume all 
the really significant incidents of the pri- 
vate life and of the literary, political and 
diplomatic careers of Vicomte Francois- 
René de Chateaubriand, pen-portraits of 
a goodly number of his contemporaries, the 
salient features of his epoch, an analysis 
of his character, an exposition of the 
nature of his genius and of its disconcert- 
ing metamorphoses and an estimate of his 
influence. The analysis is trenchant, the 
exposition lucid and the estimate sagacious 
and impartial. 

M. Lemaitre is by no means indifferent 
to the amplitude of Chateaubriand’s imag- 
ination or to the splendor of his style, but 
he does not allow himself to be so hypno- 
tized by these imperishable qualities as to 
be blind to his subject’s personal and artis- 
tic limitations and defects. Rather he takes 
a mischievous delight—M. Lemaitre is 
nothing if not mischievous—in exposing 
his insincerities and in reducing his exag- 
gerations to the simple terms of reality. 
He does not hesitate to pronounce him 
colossally vain and to affirm that he made 
it a matter of principle to distort the truth. 
He distrusts his repeated assertions that 
his youth was exceptionally pensive and 
gloomy, and discredits his account of the 
manner in which his conversion to Chris- 
tianity was brought about. He believes 
that he was a happy man, as capable as 
another of enjoying life, who was amply 
compensated, whenever he was stopped 
by circumstances from playing a public 
role, by the delight he took in elaborating 
his literary style. The famous melancholy 
of René—that morbid melancholy which 
had appeared before in Goethe’s Werther, 
and which was not only to appear again, 
but to become highly fashionable during 
the first half of the nineteenth century— 
is, for M. Lemaitre, either a purely literary 
artifice or a bit of personal posing due to 


*CH ATEAUBRIAND. Ar- 
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Chateaubriand’s inordinate desire to attrib- 
ute to himself exceptional sentiments. 
Even in the presence of death he could not 
refrain from striking an attitude, witness 
his purchase of a rock in the sea for his 
tomb. His very skeleton is vain.” 

M. Lemaitre sums up as follows: 


Chateaubriand had one of the most beautiful 
lives, one of the fullest, one of the most varied, 
one of the most thrilling of which it is possible 
to conceive. He considered and treated the 
universe as a prey, just as Tamerlane and Na- 
poleon did. “He joyed, like a wild bird, in 
pouncing upon everything, in order to break 
loose from everything” (Pierre Lasserre). The 
great political influence which he did not have 
—and he fancied that he had this also—would 
have added nothing to his renown. He was 
beloved of many women, among them some 
of the most beautiful and most distinguished of 
his time. His life was noble; he performed 
several really fine deeds and they were widely 
known. He lived to set an entire century of 
literature beginning to proceed from him and 
admitting its origin. He had almost as much 
glory as a man can have, and he savored it 
very long. He is the writer who has intro- 
duced into literature the most music, the most 
imagery, the most perfume, the most agreeable 
taction, so to speak, and the most sensuousness, 
and who wrote the most intoxicating phrases 
upon voluptuousness and upon death. And this 
is inestimable. 


M. Lemaitre’s Chateaubriand—like his 
Rousseau (1906), his Racine (1908), and 
his Fénelon (1909)—was originally a 
course of lectures delivered before the 
Société des Conférences, and the sticklers 
for impeccable literary form are disposed 
to criticize its colloquial tone; but to most 
readers this very colloquial tone, which is 
the quintessence of unpretentiousness, con- 
stitutes an added charm. 

No French writer, I fancy, of equal 
merit and renown is so little known to 
Americans—even lettered Americans—as 
Chateaubriand. It is to be hoped that all 
Americans who read French will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity M. Lemaitre 
offers them to make his acquaintance ; they 
could not do so under more engaging 
auspices. ALvAN F. SANBORN. 


Why Should We Change Our Form 
of Government* 


This series of half a dozen essays on 
“practical politics,” by the president of 





*Wuy SHoutp We CuHance Our Form oF 
GovERNMENT? By Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Columbia University, should come as a 
refreshing antidote to the serious-minded 
reader after the convention orgies of the 
two great national political parties. Dr. 
Butler calls this volume of essays “Studies 
in Practical Politics’; it might equally 
well be called “Studies in Political Phil- 
osophy,” as the author goes straight back 
to the fundamental principles underlying 
our “representative democracy” in the 
United States. 

The opening essay gives the title to 
the book. In it the author discusses the 
various plans which have recently been 
advocated in this country to make the 
government more responsive to the will! 
of the people; or, rather, to the will of 
those who cast a majority of the votes. 
Dr. Butler sees in the initiative, the refer- 
endum and the recall of judicial officers, 
a thinly-veiled attempt to subvert utterly 
the representative institutions of  self- 
government which have been painfully 
worked out by our race through long cen- 
turies of self-imposed restraint, and to 
substitute therefor a socialistic democracy, 
governed by temporary majorities of the 
voting population, and no longer subject 
to the disciplinary force of a fundamental 
law, embodying first principles. “Liberty 
under law” epitomizes in a phrase the 
record of progress. The whim of a tem- 
porary and ever-changing majority of the 
voters has no more sanctity and is no 
more to be trusted than the whim of a 
tyrant. To the concert of liberty certain 
limitations are essential. What reason is 
there to think that a majority, seeking the 
thing most expedient at the moment, 
would of itself respect these limitations? 
To give up representative government and 
in its place to adopt the experimental de- 
vices of popular law-making with which 
the last decade has familiarized some 
American communities, Dr. Butler regards 
as in the highest degree reactionary and 
dangerous. Progress comes only through 
division of labor and diversity of function, 
in the body politic as in the physical organ- 
ism. Before the American people plunge 
headlong into the turmoil of “direct” gov- 
ernment, let them at least take heed what 
they are doing, and not call “progressive” 
measures which, if adopted, will involve 
a revolution in our ways of thinking and 
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in the whole development of the political 
philosophy of English-speaking peoples. 

Among the other essays are two sober 
studies on “Business and Politics” and 
“Politics and Business,” in which the 
author takes an eminently sensible and 
patriotic view of the relations which 
should subsist between these two great 
forces in American life. The problems of 
business—the great industrial combina- 
tions, railroad control, the banks and the 
currency—are not to be settled in partisan 
conventions, nor ‘for the gratification of 
political ambitions. If they are to be set- 
tled at all, it must be through their long, 
careful and deliberate study by patriotic 
Americans the country over. They are 
problems worthy the best statesmanship 
of the age, but for their solution will be 
required not merely leadership of the 
highest order, but the intelligent under- 
standing of an educated public. 

It is gratifying to note that Dr. Butler 
does not appear as an advocate of either 
unlimited Saisses-faire upon the one hand, 
or on the other of the Socialist plan of 
state ownership of the instruments of pro- 
duction and transportation. Rather he 
pleads for the measure of collective con- 
trol necessary to preserve equality of op- 
portunity to all our citizens, while at the 
same time holding out unimpaired that 
degree of reward which has been needed 
at all times and in all places to induce 
effort on the part of the individual. This 
way lies progress. 

WILFRED ELDRED. 


The New Study of Ibsen* 


Forty years ago the name of Ibsen was 
scarcely known outside of Norway. To- 
day Ibsenism is a cult, although the dram- 
atist and poet has not been dead seven 
years. It takes seven pages for a bibli- 
ography of Ibsen, and the latest addition 
is by Dr. Otto Heller, Professor of Ger- 
man Language and Literature in Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 

Although Ibsen has a wide following 
among intelligent persons he is still caviare 
to the general. The ordinary playgoer 
cannot understand his plays, and comes 
from them in wonder or disgust. This 
writer remembers that when 4 Doll's 


*HENRIK IpsEN, PLAYS AND ProsLtEMs. By 
Otto Heller. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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House was first given at a matinee in this 
city hundreds of women took their chil- 
dren, supposing it to be a juvenile play. 
They were undeceived and amazed at the 
production. But it is likely that Ibsen 
has had as much formative influence on 
general thinking and conduct as any man 
of the last century. His only rival is 
Tolstoy. It is amazing that these two 
men, one from Scandinavia and the other 
from Russia, hailing from the two spots 
which modern historians contend for as 
the birthplace of the Aryan race, should 
have had so much effect on modern life, 
although neither was in the strict sense of 
the word “popular.” Ibsen has influenced 
less by his plays than by his philosophy of 
life, while Tolstoy’s literature was spread 
everywhere, although his philosophy has 
been rejected. 

Dr. Heller gives a critical analysis of 
the life and writings of Ibsen, and does 
not wholly agree with modern commen- 
tators. To the English-speaking world 
William Archer has been the great Ibsen 
protagonist, but Dr. Heller begs leave to 
differ from him in many respects. Our 
author insists that it is the “social plays” 
of Ibsen which are most important, be- 
cause of their direct bearing on important 
questions of the hour. Most commenta- 
tors lay more stress on the realism and 
symbolism of his other plays, reading into 
them many things which would have 
amazed the dramatist himself. 

The new work is admirable for its con- 
ciseness, its keen analysis of character and 
exploitation of dramatization, its thor- 
oughness and liberality of quotation. 
Whether or not one agrees wholly with 
this estimate of the relative values of vari- 
ous plays, one arises from reading this 
book with a feeling that the critic has a 
fine grasp of his subject and has given 
an important contribution to the literature 
of the Ibsen cult. 

JosePH M. Rocers. 


Socialism and the Great State* 


A large book with a large title and a 
long list of eminent names in sociology 
and literature is this new work, which 
does not. however, quite meet the expec- 
tations of the title. It is a composite work 


*SocIALISmM AND THE Great Strate. Harper 


& Bros. 


and while the Great State is the subject 
of some comments by avowed socialists 
of widely differing views, there are chap- 
ters by those who would scout the notion 
of being called Socialists. There is only 
a loose sort of unity running through the 
book, and the theories advanced are gen- 
erally by those thinkers who have rejected 
the Marxian doctrine and who expect a 
regeneration of society largely through the 
increase of culture and knowledge on the 
part of individuals who will be able to 
carry out an advanced work for all so- 
ciety. 

Mr. H. G. Wells is the first writer, and 
he defines the Great State as an “ideal 
of a social system no longer localized, no 
longer tied to and conditioned by the cul- 
tivation of the land, world-wide in its 
interests and outlook and catholic in its 
tolerance and sympathy, a system of great 
individual freedom, with a universal un- 
derstanding among its citizens of a col- 
lective thought and purpose.” Evidently 
the Great State is not to be political, but 
is to be the result of better men and 
women the world over, working for the 
common good with a minimum of author- 
ity from without. 

Other chapters are by Lady Warwick, 
Chiozza Money, E. Ray Lankester, Her- 
bert Trench and many others. These deal 
with particular phases of society and of 
sociology. All these thinkers agree in 
recognizing the immense difficulties in the 
way of progress and the slow growth that 
must be expected in any event. But they 
set up an ideal as the surest way to 
achieve even measurably better conditions. 
The book contains more meat of various 
kinds on sociology and socialism than is 
to be found elsewhere in a single volume. 


Far Quests* 

Mr. Rice’s latest volume shows no 
diminution of poetic power. Fecundity is 
a mark by which the genuine poet is 
known, and a glance through these pages 
will demonstrate how rich in vitality and 
variety of thought is the mind of this 
singer. There are some talented verse- 
makers who, having expanded to their 
natural limits, turn back upon themselves, 
revamp well-worn themes and endeavor to 

*Far Qursts. By Cale Young Rice. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 
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conceal emptiness of thought behind mere 
facility of language. Mr. Rice is not of 
this order. He freely roams in all fields 
that poets love, and his quick eye discovers 
unseen beauties at every step. His poems 
are continually surprising us, now by their 
vigorous swing, now by their penetration 
into the deeps of human passion ; again by 
some happy and unexpected metrical 
effect. Amid so much variety, he would 
be indeed a singularly unresponsive reader 
who did not find something in this volume 
to answer to his mood. 

The poems under notice are all short; 
a few stanzas, a hundred lines or so, fur- 
nish Mr. Rice room enough for the treat- 
ment of his subjects. The dominant note 
s “high seriousness’—to use a favorite 
phrase of Matthew Arnold—and the ex- 
periences which are common to us all, 
which are elemental, take a new shape and 
meaning in verse struck out by the poet’s 
unceasing energy. There is, too, the un- 
mistakable quality of style in these poems. 
It is a style which is characteristic ; once 
become acquainted with it and you would 
readily recognize it, even if Mr. Rice’s 
name did not appear on the title-page. 
Spontaneous, flexible, strong with the 
strength of simplicity; ardent sometimes, 
trivial never, this is a style of rare distinc- 
tion among contemporary poets. 

Apart from the question of literary 
values is the significance of the author’s 
view of man and Nature. In sympathies 
Mr. Rice is a cosmopolite. Men in the 
tenth century or in the twentieth arouse in 
him an equal interest. His verse is 
touched with the inevitable sadness of ripe 
knowledge; like others, he realizes that 
our fondest quests too often end in fail- 
ure; that to our persistent questionings in 
search of her unguessed secrets, Nature 
has one answer—silence. The limitations 
of the profoundest thinkers are well de- 
fined in the poem entitled “The Mystics.” 


There is a quest that calls me, 
In nights when I am lone, 

The need to ride where the ways divide 
The Known from the Unkown. 

I mount what thought is near me, 
And soon I reach the place, 

The tenuous rim where the Seen grown dim 
And the Sightless hides its face. 


And though he rides the wind and the 
stars, the end is the same: 
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And everywhere 

That a thought may dare 

To gallop, mine has trod— 

Only to stand at last on the strand 

Where just beyond lies God. 

3ut Mr. Rice is not a hopeless pessimist ; 

his philosophy is of a robuster kind; he 
sees the beauty that lies around us, and 
he perceives those universal human traits 
through the agency of which one age ap- 
prehends the spirit of another. He pic- 
tures, for instance, the wife of Judas 
Iscariot going out into the night crying for 
her husband. And when she finds him 
dead in the dark ravine, she does not de- 
nounce the wretched body and heap exe- 
crations upon the traitor. No, she does 
just what any modern wife would do. 

She cut him from the limb, 

And held him in her arms there 

And wept over him. 

When in “Cloister Lays” the medizval 
monk painfully scratching out a parchment 
of Virgil finds the vision of a lovely 
woman coming between him and the page, 
and when the nun in the convent cell turns 
from the image of the Madonna and Child, 
because it reminds her of the priceless gift 
to her denial—motherhood—we recognize 
the universal in human nature. These pro- 
found touches manifesting themselves on 
every page give to Mr. Rice’s poetry the 
stamp of authenticity. Whether he is 
stirred by the mountains of Wales, or the 
ever-changing sea, or a Buddhist temple, 
what he has seen and felt becomes incor- 
porated in his verse and breathes through 
it as a living presence. 

ALBERT S$ 





. HENRY. 


The American Woman and Her 
Home* 


Some straightforward, honest questions 
are dealt with by Mrs. Newell Dwight 
Hillis in The American Woman and Her 
Home. Mrs. Hillis has made a careful 
study of American women in their entirety, 
and with a panoramic yet detailed vision 
has given an excellent picture of the life 
of our women. 

From the beginning American women 
have shown capability in adapting them- 

*THE AMERICAN WoMAN AND Her Home. By 
Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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FICTION 


AMERICAN Woornc, AN. 
By Florence Drummond. 

Two British girls, Moira and Elspeth Menzies, 
are invited by their grandmother’s friend, Mrs. 
Hunnewell, to visit her in America. Elspeth is 
engaged to her cousin Anthony, but Moira, the 
younger sister, is unattached. 

Elspeth writes the story of their crossing and 
their stay in America in rather heavy and not 
particularly interesting fashion. They visit 
Boston, Bar Harbor and other New England 
points and Moira becomes engaged to Mandell 
Rayne, an American millionaire. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


BAWLER Out, THE. 
By Forrest Halsey. 

Charker & Co., loan sharks, have in their 
employ Miss Sullivan, the “Bawler Out,” who 
goes to the poor unfortunates owing money and 
demands the money. But Miss Sullivan is no 
mean type of woman. She is really of strong 
character and good breeding. 

One of the victims of Charker & Co. is 
Richard Allen, teller in a bank, whose sweet 
old mother wins the heart of the “Bawler Out” 
and makes her long to live another life. 

Allen is a fine fellow, engaged to a society 
girl, and how she jilts him, thereby bringing him 
untold happiness, makes a story worth reading. 

Desmond Fitz Gerald. 


BerMupA Luity, A. 
By Virginia W. Johnson. 

A charming story of Bermuda prior to its 
becoming a pleasure resort. The lily is an irre- 
sistible creature whose father, an exiled noble- 
man, was shipwrecked off the Bermuda coast. 
Unconscious of her noble birth, she pursued her 
humble duties in a disorderly fashion, resulting 
from the lack of a mother’s care. The irrespon- 
sible freedom makes the lily more attractive, 
and an English army officer, whom she rescued 
from drowning, becomes infatuated with her; 
likewise a New York millionaire. Her love 
problems fill the crannies between the descrip- 
tive scenes of life on the island. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Buck Perrers, RANCHMAN. 
By Clarence E. Mulford. 

This is another story of the wild West. 
Among the cowboys is Buck Peters, whose 
courage and strength are well known. 

Among the other characters are Tex, just 
returning from New York, and Hopalong Cas- 
sidy, with whom most of us are already 
familiar. 

The French Rose, a cowgirl, is loved by 
Buck and in one instance saves his life. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


BUTTERFLY ON THE WHEEL, A. 
By C. Ranger Gull. 

Here is another story of a good husband who 
works faithfully to supply his butterfly wife 
with all the luxuries she demands. 

Admanston, the husband, is a man of fine 
character, and when he finds his wife seem- 
ingly unfaithful to him he determines to divorce 
her. But Peggy is not truly bad, and she 
really loves her husband. She proves her inno- 
cence and her husband willingly takes her back. 

William Rickey & Co. 
CAPTAIN QUADRING. 
By William Hay. 

The Last Post is a rude settlement begun 
among the quarries. It is the meeting-place of 
all types of men. To this place comes Captain 
Quadring, in reality Henry Fairservice, who, 
when a young man, had been sent away home- 
less and cursed by his elder brother Andrew. 
Elizabeth Beckworth, engaged to Andrew, comes 
to the Post, meets Henry and learns his sad 
story. It is the lonely man who wins her love 
and makes her force Andrew into a reconcilia- 
tion with his brother. The story is a trifle dis- 
appointing in its ending. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


CHARIOTEERS, THE. 
3y Mary Tappan Wright. 

Brought up in the midst of a narrow-minded, 
unsympathetic family, Octavia longs for a great 
love and freedom. She finds it in a Professor 
of Greek, who is already married to a drunkard. 
Heedless of the jeers of others she goes away 
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with the Professor, believing firmly that she is 
doing right. How her so-called husband tires 
of her and what his punishment for selfishness 
and Octavia’s reward for fortitude are makes 
a tale that is told with skill, 

D. Appleton & Co. 


Dow NWARD. 
By Maud Churton Braby. 

When Dolly Fitzgerald was bereft of her 
mother’s guidance, having only known the 
theatrical world, the girl’s idea of life was not 
from an elevating viewpoint. She had inherited 
her mother’s tainted blood, and when in later 
years “she loved not wisely but too well” she 
realized her mother’s painful existence. Dolly’s 
father had always been a myth, and she, in turn, 
kept her illegitimate son in darkness regarding 
his father’s identity. The book treats exclusively 
of the sordid side of the marriage question. 

William Rickey & Co. 


KINDLING. 
3y Arthur Hornblow. 

In the heart of the tenement district lives 
Maggie, the mother of the neighborhood, who 
longs for a child of her own, yet who, unlike 
most about her, will not bring a child into the 
world to be killed by filth and hunger. 

Her husband is a “steady worker,” and they 
have vague dreams of some day living “out 
West.” 

Maggie’s unusual strength of character and 
her desire to do right are rewarded by a friend- 
ship with a society girl, who, with Maggie, 
helps to improve the conditions about the tene- 
ments. G. W. Dillingham Company. 


LAst OF THE Puritans, THE. 
3y Frederic P. Ladd. 

Tolltown, Connecticut, is described as a rural 
spot inhabited by descendants of the Puritans, 
who had always lived as a big family and re- 
sented new blood coming among them. Giles 
Brewster, recovering from injuries received in 
a wreck, was recuperating in the town, and the 
depression which accompanies illness was dis- 
pelled by a philosopher of the community. 

“There ain’t a day of our life that don’t bring 
something good, an’ there ain’t any hard day 
nor big trouble that couldn’t a’ ben harder an’ 
bigger”—“Some folks cultivate trouble instead 
of hoeing it out—put not your trust in trouble.” 

F. M. Lupton, New York. 


Loc Housrt Crus, THE. 
By Robert Eggert. 

A story of a club formed among railroad 
employees who had gone West prior to the 
Civil War and had responded to the call for 
Union volunteers when the bitter struggle was 
at its height. 

A wholesome, refreshing romance is_ well 
blended with the pathetic details of the great 
struggle. John C. Winston Company. 


MENE TEKEL. 
By Augusta Groner. 

Although Frau Groner has made the public 
intimately acquainted with Joe Muller’s won- 
derful detective work, in none of her books has 
he been so little in evidence as in this. 


Professor Clusius, a Swedish wizard of sci- 
ence, was traveling incognito to the Orient to 
perfect his discovery which enabled him to pro- 
duce shadow pictures of persons and events of 
great antiquity by strange photographic means. 
His belief, too, that newly acquired Mesopo- 
tamian antiquities in the British Museum were 
forgeries made him even more anxious to prove 
his theory. 

Muller, representing Scotland Yard, accom- 
panied Clusius on the trip, and was forced into 
many improbable situations. 


Duffield & Co. 


My Demon Moror Boar. 
By George Fitch. 
This book should be one of delight to all 
motor enthusiasts. 
How the “Imp” refused to move at the proper 
time and how it greatly disturbed its owners is 
entertainingly told. Little, Brown & Co. 


NAMELESS THING, THE. 
By Melville Davisson Post. 

That there is a nameless thing that rules the 
destinies of men and sometimes even causes 
death to those who have committed crime is 
the exciting theme of this excellent detective 
story. The main story deals with a man found 
dead in his room surrounded by a pool of 
blood. All doors and windows are found to 
be closed from the inside, leaving absolutely no 
clue to the cause of violent death. Dr. Len- 
nard, Father Jerome and Judge Flint, who are 
all interested in the weird case, each have a 
fitting story to tell in which the “nameless 
thing” plays an important part. 

What the “nameless thing” is in .this par- 
ticular story is well worth finding out. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


ONE AND THE OTHER, THE. 
By Hewes Lancaster. 

This story might be successfully used as a 
tonic for discouraged people. It is the history 
of a child who, at thirteen, has to assume the 
responsibilities of a man in the care of a farm 
and as a provider for a large family. There 
are discouragersaents and difficulties on every 
side, but his indomitable courage meets and 
conquers each, and in the end he wins the girl 
who, at the beginning, is the first to express her 
belief in him. The story is simply told, with 
sympathetic understanding and appreciation, and 
though in the dialect of the French American 
in Louisiana, the book is easily read. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


On THE TRAIL To SUNSET. 
By T. W. and A. A. Welby. 

The authors of this book have just returned 
from an automobile tour of the Pacific coast. 
The story includes a beautiful romance, to- 
gether with excellent pictures, mostly from 
photographs, taken by the travelers. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


PENDULUM, THE. 
By Cora G. Sadler. 
skilful artist to handle 


It takes a such a 


multiplicity of characters as is presented in The 
herself no 
her threads 


Pendulum, and Mrs. 
novice in the work. 


Sadler shows 
She weaves 
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in and out through many changes, bringing all 
into a completely finished whole. The notice- 
able thing about the book is the author’s ad- 
herence to natural consequences. As we sow, 
we reap, and Mrs. Sadler brings this out with 
strength and insight. If the book is over long 
one cannot but feel that it is nevertheless good 
reading. Sherman, French & Co. 


Rory oF WitLtow BEacu. 
By Valena Patriache. 

Willow Beach is a small town in western 
Canada. It seems to be far from any civiliza- 
tion, but despite this fact the author is able to 
invest it with a great deal of romance. 

Cassell & Co. 
RupRA. 
By Arthur J. Westermayr. 

In this unusual romance of India the entire 
idea seems strange and rather uncanny. Ac- 
cording to the customs of the country, when 
a girl reaches a marriageable age, her father 
invites the eligible men of the vicinity to par- 
ticipate in a tourney, and the victor claims the 
bride. This book relates the union of a youth 
who was fortunate in sports, but his bride loved 
another, and when in later years he believed 
her unfaithful he condemned her to death on 
the desert. Haunted by remorse he quickly 
hastened after her, only to discover her 
blanched bones. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


SEEGAR AND CIGAREET. 
By Jack Hines. 

The loyal devotion of two Alaskan wolf-dogs 
to each other is told in this story. Two dumb 
animals of a team of sledge dogs can shame 
mankind by their unselfish interest in each 
other’s welfare. Seegar became totally blind 
and deaf in a heavy snowstorm, but Cigareet 
willingly administered to his needs, foraged for 
food, fought off the enemy and in every pos- 
sible way stood between adversity and his com- 
rade. Many stories of pet dogs have been 
written, but few outrank this one for human 
interest. George H. Doran Company. 


SNAKE, THE. 
By F. Inglis Powell. 
The superstitious, mysterious and psychic in- 
fluences of the Far East are woven into this 
strange, uncanny story. In Diana Kaye’s de- 


termination to win John Derring’s love, she 
sought aid from a Hindu priest (an Aghorri, 
or human flesh eater). He imbued the girl with 
the idea that she and a cobra were one, and 
that disastrous consequences to the reptile would 
likewise be her undoing. When her passions 
were aroused she and the snake seemed to work 
in harmony against the victim upon whom she 
planned her revenge. After such a spell she 
would sink into a state of coma. Finally, while 
housing the girl’s soul, the snake was killed, 
resulting in Diana’s demise; her atrocious mis- 
deeds were then revealed. 

John Lane Company. 


Sroten Brive, THE. 
By W. H. Williamson. 

An eligible bride, Countess Puroff, who pos- 
sessed great wealth, was on her way to St. 
Petersburg to marry the son of Count Stolem- 
kin. In a spirit of revenge two runaway serfs 
belonging to the Count stole the Countess. The 
wickedness of these bitter enemies and their 
ccunterplots to frustrate all the Count’s plans 
are thrillingly told. Dana Estes & Co. 


Town oF CrooKep Ways, THE. 
By J. S. Fletcher. 

All the tragic details of the downfall of the 
historic town of Normansholt are concentrated 
in this unusual glimpse of English life. Nor- 
mansholt men were “braggarts, boasters and 
pastmasters in the art of swank,” believing them- 
selves superior to folks in neighboring towns. 
The truth of the quotation, “Pride goeth before 
destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall,” 
is forcibly proven in this story. The characters 
are remarkably real, and their hidden short- 
comings are revealed by a master hand. 

Dana Estes & Co. 


WILHELMINA CHANGES HER MIND. 
By Florence Morse Kingsley. 
Desirous of buying several touring cars with 
which to make an educational trip abroad, Wil- 
helmina finds that until she marries she may 
not have the money she has inherited. Already 
Jimmy has proposed, so she straightway in- 
forms him of her plan. The marriage takes 
place and all goes well until Jimmy finds him- 
self forbidden entrance to his own house. How 
Jimmy finally succeeds in breaking Wilhelmina 
to her harness is very humorously told. 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


JUVENILES 


Borper Watcu, THE. 
By Joseph A. Altsheler. 

This is a story of some young woodsmen who 
join the famous George Rogers Clark, who helps 
them to put down an expedition against the 
pioneers in Kentucky. D. Appleton & Co. 


BucKING THE LINE. 
By William Heyliger. 

Here we have another tale of college life deal- 
ing particularly with football. 

Bartley, the hero, is a good, strong fellow of 
personality, but Taylor, his opponent in foot- 
ball and also on a college newspaper, is a pretty 
selfish sort of fellow. D. Appleton & Co. 


Fairy Tares a Cuinp Can REApD AND Act. 
By Lillian E. Nixon. 

“This book has arisen from the need for 
dramatic literature for school-room work.” It 
contains some charming fairy tales which have 
been favorites for many generations, and are 
arranged with full directions for acting. In- 
cluded in this collection are Red Riding Hood, 
The Magic Goose, Bluebeard and Scenes from 
Alice in Wonderland. All children delight in 
acting, and the simply designed costumes can 
readily be home-made to fit the requirements 
of the young actors. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Luu, ALICE AND JIMMIE WIBBLEWOBBLE. 
By Howard R. Garis. 

These are three little ducks—brothers and 
sisters. Lulu is more of a tomboy than Alice, 
who likes to keep house and do fancywork. 

The adventures of these ducks are very hu- 
morously told for children by Mr. Garis. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Our Litrte DanisH Cousin. 
By Luna May Innes. 

A new “Little Cousin” book, of which there 
is now a long list. The popularity of this series 
of juveniles has made desirable the reinforced 
library binding of this book. 


L. C. Page & Co. 


Younc Crusapvers, THE. 
By George P. Atwater. 

This is another series of boys’ books which 
will be particularly interesting to the Boy Scouts 
of America. Here are boys of similar high 
— who take great -enjoyment in outdoor 
ife. 

The story deals particularly with a boys’ camp 
and the interesting and exciting adventures, 
together with vivid descriptions, give a very 
pleasing story. 


Littic, Brown & Co. 


WHEN MoruHer Lets Us Cur Our Pictures. 
3y Ida E. Boyd. 

Another volume of the “When Mother Lets 
Us” series, which will doubtless prove a rainy- 
day blessing to mothers who have reached 
Wits End Corner in providing entertainment for 
childhood’s insatiable desire to be doing. Many 
black-and-white illustrations show what can 
be done in the line of picture-making from 
wrapping and newspaper for youngsters of even 
very tender years. Accompanying the cut-outs, 
too, are catchy little jingles, which make the 
simplest pictures more desirable. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


MorHer Lets Us Travet 1n ITALy. 
By Charlotte M. Martin. 

Not only is this book delightfully written, in 
the easy, simple manner best suited to young 
people, but it is quite instructive as well, for it 
tells of the wanderings of an American family 
in Italy, covering the principal cities and points 
of interest. The father, Mr. Carter, has been 
sent abroad to study the designing and building 
of foreign cities, and he frequently makes his 
work fit in with the family’s pleasure jaunts, 
thus covering much ground. Many clear pictures 


illustrate the places of note. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


WHEN 


EDUCATIONAL 


CurRENT EpucaTIONAL ACTIVITIES. 
By John Palmer Garber. 

A report on education throughout the world 
is the subtitle of this volume, which covers in a 
large way the educational activities now in 
progress. A generation ago such a work would 
contain nothing but a few tables of statistics. 
This is a treatise in which much condensation 
has been necessary to cover the subject, even 
in a good-sized volume. It is a handbook on 
the subject which occupies a niche that is 
unique and is as interesting to the layman as 
to the teacher. It sets forth how the problem 
of education in the schools is developing to in- 
clude many activities, to prepare children for 
good health and efficiency in active life. It 
contains much information as to what is being 
done in each State. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 
ENGLISH Ficrion. 
By Carl Holliday. 

A survey of English fiction from the fifth to 
the twentieth century, making a new and excel- 
lent book for the student who wants a com- 
prehensive study, complete without being tedi- 
ous. Doubtless this volume will find its way 
into many classrooms to the great benefit of 
students and to the advantage of the teacher of 
English literature. The Century Company. 


FESTIVALS AND 
WHERE. 
By Percival Chubb and Associates. 

A complete and illustrated study of the edu- 
cational, cultural and recreational aspects of 
school festivals, taking up their relation to folk 
festivals, their music, their art, their costuming, 
their dancing, the primary dramatic elements 
and the later dramatic developments, with a full 


PLAYS IN ScHOOLS AND ELsE- 


set of programs, diagrams, descriptions and in- 
structions. Mr. Chubb was formerly director 
of festivals in the Ethical Culture School of 
New York, and his associates in the prepara- 
tion of this book were his i that 
work Bros. 


associates in 


Harper & 


FRENCH NEWSPAPER READER. 
By Felix Weill. 

A textbook for beginners in French, contain- 
ing carefully selected excerpts from the best 
French newspapers, “Le Temps,” “Le Matin,” 
“L’Tilustration,” “La Revue Blue” and “L’Opin- 
ion.” Many of the articles are by well-known 
writers, and they take up a variety of subjects. 

American Book Company. 


HANpDBOOK OF Birps. 
By Frank M. Chapman. 
A new eighth revised edition of a standard 
work on the birds of eastern North America. 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Intropuctory AMERICAN History. 
3y Henry Eldridge Bourne and Elbert Jay 
Benton, 

A secondary school textbook modeled on the 
plan of study outlined by the Committee of 
Eight of the American Historical Association. 
An up-to-date book for educational institutions 
that want the latest method. 


dD. Cc. Heath & Co. 


PsYCHOLOGY 
By William McDougall. 
EnciisH History: MEDIAEVAL. 


3y W. P. Ker. 
RECONSTRUCTION AND UNION, 
3y Paul Leland Haworth. 
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ENGLISH INSECcTs. 
By W. B. Selbie. 
PRINCIPLES OF PuysioLocy, THE. 
By John Gray McKendrick. 
MATTER AND ENERGY. 
By Frederick Soddy. 
BupDDHISM. 
By Mrs. Rbys Davids. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, THE. 
? By Logan Pearsall Smith. 
New volumes in the “Home University Li- 
brary” covering every conceivable subject, 
whether social, scientific, literary or historic. 


Henry Holt & Co. 


Story oF Evo.ution, THE. 
By Joseph McCabe. 
This is aptly described as a kind of pano- 
ramic survey from the birth of worlds to the 
birth of man and civilization. It embodies the 


latest things in science, and takes up _ such 
topics as “The Discovery of the Universe,” “The 
Birth and Death of Worlds,’ “The Beginning 
of Life,” “The Coal Forest,” “The Age of Rep- 
tiles,” “In the Days of the Chalk,” “The Flower 
and the Insect,” “The Dawn of Civilization” 
and “Evolution in History.” 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


WESTWARD MovEMENT, THE. 
ProGREss OF A UNITED PEOPLE. 
Civir War, THE. 

New Natron, A. 


COLONISTS AND THE REVOLUTION, THE. 

Edited by Charles L. Barstow. 
“Century Readings in United States His- 
tory,” a series of small text-books, carefully 
compiled from the best and most authoritative 
sources for use in the schools and among young 
people. The Century Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BuRDEN oF Poverty, THE. 
3y Charles F. Dole. 

A little volume in the “Art of Life Series,” in 
which temperance, thrift, elimination of waste, 
war and corrupt politics, increase of education 
and good-will are given as the keynotes to 
making the world better. B. W. Huebsch. 


By THE Way. 
Arranged by Helen Allingham. 

Verses, fragments and notes by William 
Allingham now put into form by Mrs. Alling- 
ham, who found the material among her hus- 
band’s papers and note-books. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 
EFFICIENCY. 
By Thomas Tapper. 

\ series of essays on the culture of the soul 
whereby one may reach the highest efficiency in 
all directions. It is a spiritual call to the indi- 
vidual. Platt & Peck Co. 
Eric’s Book or BEAsts. 

By David Starr Jordan. 

While a student at Stanford University the 
author made these clever cartoons of animals to 
entertain a small lad. Originally they were in 
color, but these herein contained, executed in 
black and white, are reprints made by Shimada 
Sekko, a Japanese artist, whose “translation” 
gives them a foreign air. Quaint jingles accom- 
pany each sketch, lending additional fascination 
to the extremely clever work. 

Paul Elder & Co. 


Fiction Factory, THE. 
By John Milton Edwards. 

Much extremely interesting data, which will 
be beneficial by way of suggestion to literary 
aspirants, are crowded into this small book. The 
author gives his experiences from the time he 
determined to drop a position yielding a steady 
income to follow his literary taste, which here- 
tofore had only supplied small extra sums. 

He graciously gives aids to those striving by 
recalling methods which he used in his early ca- 


reer and supplemented according to the demands 
of increasing work; valuable text-books which 
were beneficial; also magazines and printed mat- 
ter which lent a helping hand. 

Editor Company, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


I CHOOSE. 

Yet SPEAKETH HE. 

Roses FroM My Garpen (Poems). 
By Gertrude Capen Whitney. 

These books are all spiritual studies. / 
Choose relates the redemption of Mary Ellen 
from an humble household drudge to an active 
Christian worker. 

Yet Speaketh He is inspired by the 
“Greater love than this hath 
give up his life for his friend 

Roses from My Garden is a volume of 
charming, uplifting verses on various topics— 
religion, child life, optimism and simple faith. 
It is beautifully illustrated by Sidney L. Smith, 
who ranks among the finest illustrators in this 
‘ountry, and makes an exquisite gift-book. 


text, 
no man, that he 


Sherman, French & Co. 
MoperN Park CEMETERIES. 

By Howard Evarts Weed. 

The author of this book is a landscape gar- 
dener, and this is a text-book for those engaged 
in laying out park cemeteries. The whole sub- 
ject is carefully discussed, with historical data 
and numerous practical suggestions. 


R. J. Haight, Chicago 


More Lerrers to My Son. 
By Winifred James. 

Another volume of Letters to My Son, by 
Miss James, whose irresistible charm is even 
more marked in this book than in her earlier 
letters. The anticipated love for an unborn 
son, whose birth may be her death, is pitifully 
real. She pictures the lad growing to school- 
boy days and later engaged to a charming girl, 
whom she dislikes because she usurps the moth- 
er’s place in the boy’s affection. The intimacy 
which exists between the mother and dream- 
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child is very real, 
hearted longing of 


and it betrays the hungry- 
a natural-born mother. 
Moffat, Yard & Co 


Necro YEAR Book. 
By Monroe N. Work. 

The first volume of what is to be an annual 
issue covering the work of the negro race in 
America. It is a condensed compilation of the 
history of the race in this country, with sta- 
tistics, personal information and various sched- 
ules dealing with the subject. Bound in paper. 

Sunday School Union Print, Nashville, Tenn. 
New Navy oF THE UNITED States, THE. 

By N. L. Stebbins. 

Beautiful photographic reproductions showing 
the various vessels comprising our navy, put 
together as so many full-page illustrations in 
a volume with an introduction by Admiral 
Dewey, and an article by Captain Preston H. 
Ubberoth. Outing Publishing Company. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE Future, THE. 
By S. S. Hebberd. 

A volume on philosophy based on the cardinal 
principle that “the sole, essential function of all 
thinking, as contrasted with feeling, is to dis- 
criminate between cause and effect.” The book 
contains chapters on time, judgment, freedom, 
existence of God, and immortality. The author 
believes that the existence of God and immor- 
tality are deducible by pure reason on the prin- 
ciple he has laid down. He says it represents 
fifty years of effort on his part. 

Maspeth Publishing House, 
Queens, N. Y. 


RisE OF THE MopeErRN Spirit IN Europe, THE. 
By George S. Butz. 

A volume containing the lectures on the 
Swander Foundation at the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church in the United 
States, located at Lancaster, Pa. These lectures 
deal principally with the century immediately 
preceding the Protestant Reformation, which 
latter event the author considers the most im- 
portant since the birth of Jesus. He has 
studied the period from original sources with 
great care, and gives some new light on the 
so-called “humanist” movement in Italy and 
Germany which preceded the Reformation. He 
points out the forces at work and attempts a 
reconciliation between the views of Protestant- 
ism and humanism. A scholarly treatise. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


THE. 


Borough of 


SHIFTING OF LITERARY VALUEs, 
By Albert Mordell. 

A paper- bound book of essays on literary criti- 
cism in which the author is iconoclastic to a 
considerable degree. It is an interesting volume, 
as the author has read much, has thought a 
good deal, and has tried to eliminate tradition 
and the authority of commentators who were 
not always well equipped. Some of his changed 
valuations of literary classics are pertinent in 
large degree; others are more open to question. 
The author’s principal claim is that literary 
values should be based on inherent merit rather 
than on pronounced judgment of others, and in 
this he is entirely correct. 


The International, Philadelphia. 


SicN AsovE THE Door, THE. 
By William W. Canfield. 

Biblical history relative to the Hebrew chil- 
dren’s sojourn in Egypt forms the groundwork 
of this powerful.and unusual book. 

Abou Marriesen became infatuated with a 
charming Hebrew maiden in bondage, but would 
not forsake his false gods to worship the Heay- 
enly Father. During the plagues of lice, 
locusts, distemper among the cattle and boils, 
which distressed mankind, a deep belief in the 
unknown god of the Hebrews created discon- 
tent among the Egyptians. Terror gripped the 
country, however, when the Destroying Angel 
of Death claimed the first-born in every 
Egyptian family after the Hebrews had been 
instructed to sprinkle blood of a lamb without 
blemish upon the lintels and doorposts. 

The book is one which demands thoughtful 
consideration and will make a useful and in- 
structive addition to the Sunday-school library. 

Jewish Publishing Society. 


SocraL Wor, THE. 
By J. M. Moncada. 

A pamphlet on socialism based somewhat on 
the views of Herbert Spencer. It is a plea for 
the government of the world by the best 
equipped states—which should be republics or 
democracies—who must give up war and im- 
pose the best things upon states less developed. 

Guide Publishing Company, Brooklyn. 


STANDARD PAPER Bac COOKERY. 
By Emma Paddock Telford. 

The first thoroughly American book on the 
subject of paper bag cookery. It is written by 
the Household Editor of “The Delineator” and 
is a practical, usable little volume. 


Cupples & Leon Company. 


StoriES OF GREAT RAILROADS. 

3y Charles Edward Russell. 
An exposure of American railroad systems 
by a man who has made a very thorough study 
of the conditions of American life to-day. A 
book that contains many sensational facts that 

will interest progressive thinkers. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 


Music, THE. 
3y W. J. Henderson. 
Twenty-three years ago the first edition of 

this book was published, and to-day the twelfth 

edition is welcome in one’s library. The entire 
work has been carefully revised, and the pleasing 
manner in which the author handles the knowl- 
edge of his subject will delight all music lovers. 
Italian opera up to Puccini is exhaustively 
considered and supplies much new material. The 
lyric dramas of Richard Strauss, Wagner and 
his French and German contemporaries, are also 
given lengthy accounts, showing their influence 
and marking the progress of the decades. The 
chronological table will doubtless prove most 
useful to students and musicians, 
Longmans, 


Chicago 


Story OF 


Green & Co. 
THE. 

By Scott Nearing. 

\ plea for eugenics in the “Art of Life Series,” 
by a well-known educator. Dr. Nearing be- 
lieves that the world will be better when 


SupER RACE, 
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individuals are better, and this can be achieved 
by education, by eliminating the chance of con- 
taminating posterity with the unfit, and by the 
rearing of a race of better children, who are to 
become the super men of the future, as they 
exist to-day in limited numbers. There is little 
that is radical here and much that is eminently 
practical. B. W. Huebsch. 


365 CHarinc DisH REcIPEs. 

A compact little volume of epicurean interest, 
with a toothsome and appetizing dish for each 
day in the year, including practically everything, 
from fudge to fried scallops. 


George W. Jacobs & Co. 


WINDMILLS AND WOODEN SHOES. 
By Blair Jackel. 

A small volume descriptive of Holland, cleverly 
depicting the quaint people and places in this 
quaintest of lands. The book is excellently pic- 
tured from photographs. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 
YouTH AND OPPORTUNITY. 
By Thomas Tapper. 

Chapters on the “factors of success,” 
which are included Equipment, Efficiency, 
ture, Activity, Resources and Achievement. 


Platt & Peck Company. 


among 


Cul- 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN Ex-CorLorep Man, THE, 

If this is genuine it is a remarkable human 
document. If it is not, it yet contains some 
interest. The man who pretends to tell his 
own story is a negro, but looks so much like 
a white man that he passes easily for one. He 
tells the story of a dramatic youth, during 
which time he lived with negroes. He had a 
remarkable gift for music, and coming to New 
York passed himself off for a white man. 
He was taken up as a companion rather than 
a servant by a man of wealth, and traveled 
extensively. He might have lived in luxury 
had he not determined to go back to America 
and work for his race. As an accomplished 
musician and composer he attracted a beautiful 
young white woman and they were married, 
although she knew of his racial condition. After 
children were born the wife died. The man 
found that working to elevate his race was 
accomplishing little, so he became a white man 
once more and so remains when he closes the 
book. 

His experiences are of great sociological in- 
terest, but one cannot help feeling that if the 
book is not entirely fiction it contains a good 
deal of that element. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


Davin GarRICK AND His FRENCH FRIENDS. 
By Frank A. Hedgcock. 

A conventional narrative of Garrick’s rela- 
tion to the French stage and of his association 
with prominent Frenchmen. It is interesting in 
that it proves the cosmopolitan character of 
Garrick’s reputation, but aside from this, and 
its special interest as biographical fact to the 
historian, the book is in no way remarkable. It 
is amply illustrated. Duffield & Co. 
Hair Century AMONG THE SIAMESE 

Las, A. 
By Daniel McGilvary. 

The autobiography of a missionary of whom 
it has been said that what “Mackay did for 
Uganda, Jessup for Syria, and Grenfell for 
Labrador, McGilvary did for Northern Siam.” 
Scotchman by birth, Presbyterian by upbrig- 
ing, this noble worker for Christ in the wilds 
of heathendom brought his physical and re- 
ligious heritage and laid them on the altar of 
sacrifice that was to purge a people in darkness 
oi their ignorance and sin and bring to them 


AND THE 


the healing power of divine love that Chris- 
tianity alone can teach. And here he tells the 
story of how the work was done, and gives a 
clear impression of the people among whom he 


so valiantly labored. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


Harriet Hosmer: Lerrers AND MEMORIES. 
By Cornelia Carr. 

A complete biographical account and intimate 
study of the personality of the greatest woman 
sculptor in America. The reminiscences touch 
upon such people as the Brownings, Fanny 
Kemble, John Gibson and Sir Henry Layard. 
The book is excellently illustrated. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 
NorasLE MEN oF TENNESSEE. 
By Oliver P. Temple. 
Judge Temple, born himself in 1820, had in 
memory the events and men who figured promi- 


nently in Tennessee from 1833 to 1875. Men 
like Andrew Jackson, John Calhoun, Henry 
Clay, Daniel Webster and Sam Houston are of 


those whose acts and characters enter into this 
interesting narrative, a collection of reminis- 
cences compiled and arranged by Judge Tem- 
ple’s daughter, Mary B. Temple. Judge Temple 
at one time opposed Andrew Jackson in a fight 
for Congress, and the vital part that he took 
in the stirring events of the times to which 
he belonged makes the author’s story of the 
great Civil War period as it affected Tennessee 
one of the most engaging things of the kind 
that has been written, to say nothing of the new 
historic values that are revealed in its pages. 


The Cosmopolitan Press. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
By his Valet, Francois. 

For the last ten years of his life de Mau- 
passant was constantly attended by the faithful 
Francois, who now gives to the world his recol- 
lections and impressions of the beloved master. 
It is a fascinating account, written about a fas- 
cinating man, for de Maupassant possessed the 
artistic temperament to the full. His adventures 
in romance alone form a lively and most en- 
tertaining story, while the light thrown on his 
wonderful individuality and personality will re- 
create the great story-writer for his thousands 
of admiring readers. John Lane Company. 
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SipnEy LANrER AT ROCKINGHAM SPRINGS. 
By John W. Wayland. 

A beautifully printed and handsomely illus- 
trated little volume on the sojourn of the great 
poet who spent a summer at Rockingham 
Springs Virginia, andthere wrote his Science of 
English Verse. There are some _ interesting 
anecdotes of the poet and some fine reproduc- 
tions of scenes which Lanier made famous in 
local history. 

Ruebush-Elkins Company, Dayton, Va. 


Suzer’s SHortT SPEECHES. 
Compiled by George W. Blake. 

Mr. Blake, of the New York “Times,” has 
carefully collected all available data relative to 
Hon. William Sulzer. Unquestionably Mr. Sul- 
zer, who has never been adversely criticized by 





Across SourH AMERICA, 
By Hiram Bingham. 

An elaborately illustrated volume giving an 
account of a journey from Buenos Aires to 
Lima by way of Potosi, with notes on Brazil, 
Argentine, Bolivia, Chile and Peru. Mr. Bing- 
ham went as a delegate of the United States 
and of Yale University to the First Pan-Amer- 
ican Scientific Congress, held at Santiago, Chile, 
in 1908-1909. He made use of the journey there 
and back to investigate the country, and this 
book is the result. His main object was to ex- 
plore the old historic highway, the ancient trade 
route between Lima, Potosi and Buenos Aires. 
The volume prepared after the journey will be 
of especial interest to students, though trav- 
elers and general readers interested in South 
America will find much of profit and pleasure 
in a perusal of its pages. 

Houghton, Miflin Company. 


Home Lire 1n GERMANY. 
By Mrs. Alfred Sedgwick. 

A comprehensive study of German children, 
schools, students, marriages, housewives, serv- 
ants, food, shops, living expenses, restaurants, 
etc., by an English woman of German parent- 
age, who is better known as a novel writer. 
The book is detailed and comprehensive, an in- 
teresting piece of work for the traveler, and 
a volume that will appeal strongly to German 
Americans and Anglo-Germans who remember 
life in the Fatherland or who are familiar with 
its characteristics through the teachings of par- 
ents. The Macmillan Company. 


How ‘to Visit Europe on Next to NotHinc. 
3y E. P. Prentys. 

Supposed to be drawn from personal experi- 
ence, this book shows the possibilities of Euro- 
pean travel on small amounts. The work is 
possibly optimistic—at the least it covers too 
much ground for the money if the results are 
to be what they should. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
In ForsippEN CHINA. 
By Viscount D’Ollone. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. 

Viscount D’Ollone, major in the French 

army, here gives an account of the D’Ollone 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


the press, is a public-spirited man, industrious, 
determined and a genuine enthusiast. For 
twenty-three years he has heen the Democratic 
Representative in Congress of New York City, 
author of many bills, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. His speeches are 
terse, snappy and ring true, while covering 
varied topics. Especially noteworthy are his 
speeches relative to the lighting of the Liberty 
Statue in New York Harbor, denouncing Russia 
for Jewish outrages, favoring the erection of 
monuments to Pulaski and Steuben, asking aid 
for Italian earthquake sufferers in 1910, raising 
the Maine and his tributes to the live-saving 
crews and to Carnegie for the Free Libraries. 
It is undoubtedly a storehouse of valuable facts, 
useful to all patriotic citizens and public speak- 
ers. J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 





mission in China from 1906 to 1909. The story 
of this unique foundation has never before been 
published, so that this account of how the 
author went into the wilds of southern and 
western China to discover there the unknown 
tribes of non-Chinese peoples, and to establish 
their origin, their course of emigration and their 
characteristics forms a really wonderful tale. A 
technical and detailed study of the results of 
the expedition is contained in seven large vol- 
umes—this is a simpler narrative, written for 
the enlightenment and enjoyment of the gen- 
eral reader. It contains one hundred and forty- 
six illustrations. 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


PLANNING A Trip ABROAD. 
3y Blair Jaekel. 

An entertainingly written little book that 
may give suggestions to would-be travelers. 
Outside a certain engaging individuality, how- 
ever, it is doubtful if the book contains anything 
that cannot be just as well found in the stand- 
ard and unquestionably reliable guides. We 
note the absence, for instance, of one of the 
newest and best London hotels among the 
hotels given—the Waldorf—and even a casual 
survey of the chapters suggests not a little of 
mere compilation and rehash. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 


Snoprinc GuipeE To Parts AND Lonpon, A. 
By Frances Sheafer Waxman. 

An entertaining little hand-book to the world 
of shops in the two great cities that are ever 
to be associated with beautiful things that are 
purchasable. No one who has shopped in Re- 
gent street or has gazed spellbound into the 
exquisitely fitted-up windows of the stores of 
the Place Vendome can fail to be attracted by 
this volume, while for those who have not had 
those pleasures there is an enjoyment here to be 
had by proxy. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 


SPELL oF ENGLAND, THE. 
3v Julia De Wolf Addison. 
The fourth in a series of “Spell” books, the 
first three of which covered Italy, Holland and 
France. If anyone has questioned the fact that 


| 










England has a “spell,” the answer to that ques- 
tion lies in these chapters, in which Miss Addi- 
son sets forth in brilliant colors, with a tender 
appreciation that is love, all the fascination and 
wonder of a country that is perhaps not suffi- 
ciently pictured from this point of view. The 
volume is really a series of essays on various 
places in England, with studies of the Cotswold 
Hills, Bath and Wells, Canterbury, “The Shrine 
of St. Edmund,” and other bits of landscape or 
ruined piles that bear associations and that in- 
spire the descriptive pen to its utmost eloquence. 
The book is handsomely illustrated from pho- 
tographs, with a beautiful color frontispiece. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
TRIPOLI THE MysTErRIOus. 
By Mabel Loomis Todd. 
Combined historical and impressionistic 
sketches of the scenes of the recent troubles in 
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Quite a full account of the conflict is 
here, the facts obtained from eye-witnesses and 
the illustrations from special photographs. 


Small, Maynard & Co. 


Tripoli. 


Wuite Mountain TRAILS. 
By Winthrop Packard. 

Probably the best book that has been written 
on the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
It follows various trails to the summit of Mount 
Washington and other peaks, and comments on 
fhe flowers, the birds and the trees, the com- 
ments being of the tender kind that only a reai 
nature-lover like Mr. Packard can write. In 
effect it becomes a complete guide-book prepared 
by a naturalist who is also a poet and a trained 
writer. It is exquisitely illustrated from a large 
collection of photographs. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


APPLE GROWING. 
By W. C. Burritt. 


NAVIGATION FOR THE AMATEUR. 
By E. T. Morton. 

“Outing Hand-books,” one for the amateur 
farmer, the other for the man with a boat. Sim- 
ply written, reliable sources of information and 
inexpensive; a much bigger worth being con- 
tained in them than is indicated by the price. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


CoNcRETE AND Stucco HousEs. 
By Oswald C. Hering. 


ARCHITECTURAL STYLES FoR Country HouskEs. 
Edited by Henry H. Saylor. 

Two volumes in the “House Library,” a series 
of books for home-builders. The steadily-in- 
creasing cost of lumber has brought into prom- 
inence the possibilities of concrete as a build- 
ing material, and this book provides examples 
of the successful use of stucco that adds to the 
advantages of durability. 

The fact of reasonable cost makes con- 
crete a practicable working material in houses 
ranging from the modest bungalow to the elab- 
orate mansion. 

The second book gives a debate, arranged 
by ten prominent architects, on the character- 
istics and possibilities of ten architectural styles 
for the building of country houses. Both vol- 
umes are abundantly illustrated from photo- 
graphs with practical diagrams. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 


PracticaAL Dry-Fiy FIsHINe. 
By Emlyn M. Gill. 
A small book for the angler, one that will 
provide instruction and will give very valu- 
able hints. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








ILLUSTRATED KrEy to THE WILD AND COMMONLY 
CuLTIvVATED ‘TREES OF NoRTHEASTERN 
Unitep StTatES AND ADJACENT CANADA. 

By J. Franklin Collins and Howard W. 
Preston. 
A technical guide to the trees of above-named 
territory, based principally on leaf character- 


istics. Fully illustrated. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


MAKING A GARDEN OF PERENNIALS. 
By W. C. Egan. 


MAKING A Roor GARDEN. 
By H. L. Adams. 


Makinc PatHs AND DRIVEWAYS. 
By Claude H. Miller. 


Makino A Poutrry House. 
By M. Roberts Conover. 

Four more “House and Garden-Making” 
books for the guidance of suburbanites and 
those who are developing an out-of-town home. 
Very practical and helpful small books. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 


SaTURDAY IN My GarbdEN. 
By H. Hadfield Farthing. 

Helpful little articles by an experienced gard- 
ener who wishes to be of service to those who 
have small plots of ground out of which they 
wish to get the best possible results. They have 
appeared in an English paper and are now 
reprinted with numerous photographs. They 
take up the making of the garden, the garden 
beautiful, flowers from seed, roses, some favor- 
ite flowers, bulbs and their cultivation, the care 
of the garden, the propagation of plants, fruit 
for the small garden, vegetables for the small 
garden, the amateur’s greenhouse and the ama- 
teur’s garden day by day. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 














General Works 


The American Woman and Her 


Home* 
(Continued from page 64) 
selves to new conditions and new needs. 
Along diverse lines they have manifested 
versatility, in the factory, shop, office, 
church, school and as organizers and presi- 
dents of colleges. 

Nevertheless, granting praise for all the 
good work, have they exercised the pow- 
ers at hand to deify their position as home 
creators and mothers? The answer must 
be negative in view of the fact that the 
women themselves have underrated the 
really true mother, often regarding her lot 
as a petty, humdrum existence. 

Another chapter is devoted to the 
“Home Life of Working Girls,” a subject 
with which too few of us are vitally con- 
cerned. The time has come when Mary 
must leave home to go to the city and earn 
her living. Immediately she is confronted 
with the problem that the two ends cannot 
meet, her education and training bring 
her a non-living wage. However, like 
other girls, she desires pleasure and enter- 
tainment. She finds her cheap lodging 
bedroom ill suited to receive visitors. The 
street or cheap amusement house are the 
only alternatives. With no hope of a 
higher wage, Mary succumbs to every in- 
ducement for transitory pleasure, and 
shortly the world points its finger of scorn, 
and Mary’s name is added to the long list 
of reprobates. Force of circumstances 
created by others has made her life a fail- 
ure. 

Many opportunities to serve in the uplift 
of a large number of women make this 
book a treasure, and the closing plea of 
our author should be the prayer of every 
intelligent, cultured American woman that 
she might have sufficient strength in the 
confusing work of earth. 


At the Court of His Catholic 
Majesty* 
William Miller Collier was American 


consul to Spain from 1905 to 1909. The 
king arriving at maturity and receiving the 





*AT THE Court OF His CarHotic MAJESTY. 
By William Miller Collier. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 


reins of government, revived court life 
after the fashion of courts. Attending his 
ascension were many visits from European 
nobilities. All of which added greatly to 
the festivities at the Royal Palace. 

In conjunction with diplomatic affairs, 
serving his country assiduously in matters 
great and small, Mr. Collier learned not 
only of the relations of Spain with for- 
eign potentates, but as guest at social func- 
tions, became intimately acquainted with 
the royal household. 

These things rendered Mr. Collier un- 
usually well-equipped to write the present 
volume. <At the Court of His Catholic 
Majesty makes no pretense of viewing 
Spanish history introspectively, nor from 
the viewpoint of research. Its object is to 
give a broad, comprehensive view of the 
life of Spanish royalty from the standpoint 
of a diplomat and man of affairs. 

The author has incorporated into his 
book many ideas unknown to us. He en- 
deavors to remove from our minds all 
traces of existing prejudice concerning the 
lavish expenditure of courts in materials 
purely social. Further, his delineation of 
Alfonso as a man is strikingly good. 

No than fifty-five illustrations 
greatly enhance the value of the book, 
many of which are very rare, inaccessible 
to the public at large save through the 
influence of one at court. 


less 


The Promised Land* 


This remarkable book is the work of a 
woman not yet thirty years old, who, when 
a child about ten, emigrated from Russia 
with her parents, brother and sisters. Nat- 
urally bright and capable, she soon learned 
English and astonished every one by her 
precocity and advancement from primary 
to grammar school, from Boston Latin 
School to Barnard College. 

The book gives a very intimate picture 
of her life and the life of her class, their 
aspirations, hopes and needs. If she has 
done nothing else she has made it plain 
that there is much that America can do 
and has done for the immigrant, much that 
America needs the immigrant to do for 


*THE Promised Lanp. By 


Mary Antin. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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her. It would be easy for both sides if 
Mary Antin were a usual type, with her 
eagerness to learn, her open-mindedness 
and perseverance. 

One reason she gives for having written 
her life is that any life that has been lived 
simply and thoroughly is an interpretation 
of the universal life. 

It is because I understand my history, in its 
larger outlines, to be typical of many, that I 
consider it worth recording. My life is a con- 
crete illustration of a multitude of statistical 
facts. Although I have written a general per- 
sonal memoir, I believe that its chief interest 
lies in the fact that it is illustrative of scores 
of unwritten lives. I am only one of many 


whose fate it has been to live a page of modern 
history. 


Mary Antin has made friends for her- 
self everywhere; she has made much of 
every experience that came into her life, 
whether of sorrow or joy, so that her story 
is rich and full and happy. 

In concluding her book she says: 


I have never had a dull hour in my life, I 
have never had a livelier time than in the slums. 
In all my troubles I was thrilled through and 
through with a prophetic sense of how they were 
to end. A halo of romance floated before every 
to-morrow; the wings of future adventures 
rustled in the dead of night. * * * And when 
my noblest dreams shall have been realized, I 
shall meet with nothing finer, nothing more 
remote from the commonplace, than some of 
the things that came into my life on Dover 
Street (where the Antins lived in the slums of 
Boston). 


The reader is so possessed by the story 
of this little Russian immigrant, who is 
now the wife of a professor at Columbia 
University, that he is scarcely conscious 
of the graceful writing, the well-expressed 
thought, the nicely-turned phrase. It 
comes back to him in thinking it over, but 
after all the best thing about the book is 
the courageous, invincible spirit of its 
author. 

MaBeL MARGARET Hoopes. 


The Wit and Humor of Colonial 
Days* 


To the memory of “Mark Twain” Carl 
Holliday dedicates this volume, in which 
he tells of the development of humor 
among our forefathers from the year 1607 
to about 1800. Most of the early wits 


*THe Wit anp Humor or Coronrar Days. 
By Carl Holliday. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


were of New England origin, though 
many, like Benjamin Franklin, left their 
native place for other cities and countries. 
lhe author cites the preacher, Nathan- 
iel Ward (1578-1652), who had a parish 
in what is now Ipswich, Massachusetts, as 
the “first man to crack a joke in America.” 
His humor, like much of that of those 
early humorists, is of a harsh, sarcastic 
turn that carried with it thrust and sting 
and was meant to leave bitterness and re- 
sentment in its wake. Occasionally, how- 
ever, one reads something that is pure fun, 
as, for instance, in Modern Chivalry, writ- 
ten in 1796 or thereabouts by Hugh 
Brackenridge, a one-time editor of a Phila- 
delphia magazine, published in Revolution- 
ary days. The chatacter in Modern Chiv- 
alry, “Captain Farrago,” is invited to fight 
a duel. He sends this reply to his would- 
be assailant: 
Sir :— 
oa I have two objections to this duel 
matter. The one is, lest I should hurt you; 
the other is, lest you should hurt me. I do not 
see any good it would do me to put a bullet 
through any part of your body. * * * * As 
to myself, I do not like to stand in the way of 
anything harmful. I am under apprehensions 
you might hit me. That being the case, I think 
it most advisable to stay at a distance. If you 
want to try your pistols, take some object, a 
tree or a barn door about my dimensions. If 
you hit that send me word, and I shall acknowl- 


edge that if I had been in the same place, you 
might also have hit me. 


MABEL MARGARET Hoopes. 


Andorra, the Hidden Republic* 


A travel book of singular fascination, by 
Lewis Gaston Leary, has just appeared. 
Its charm consists not only in the author’s 
intimate acquaintanceship with his subject, 
but because his subject is practically un- 
known, and information concerning it is 
rare. 

Andorra, the Hidden Republic, is situ- 
ated in the heart of the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains, on the borderland between France 
and Spain. It is one of the most beautiful 
spots of mountain scenery, and has a 
unique history. Its historical record ex- 
tends back twelve hundred years, to the 
days when Mohammedanism threatened to 
control the world. Its valley was long the 
abode of Moors, driven from France by 


*ANDORRA, THE HippEN REPUBLIC. By Lewis 
Gaston Leary. McBride, Nast & Co. 
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Charles Martel in the memorable battle of 
Tours, in 732. Whereupon a wealth of 
Charlemagne legends arose, which every 
European literature has honored and im- 
mortalized. 

This interesting country has been de- 
scribed by Mr. Leary, who is a devoted 
admirer of the region. His love is shown 
in the careful preparation of the book and 
the sympathetic expression of Andorra’s 
life, both in matters civic and spiritual. 
Withal the book is intensely practical, and 
is enhanced by excellent illustrations, the 
perusal of which creates in us a love for 
the “oldest, highest, poorest, and in popu- 
lation, smallest republic in the world.” It 
stands as an “inspiring example of how 
little a free people need possess in order 
to believe itself the happiest of peoples.” 


Woman and Social Progress* 


The relation between American women 
and social progress is admirably discussed 
in the present volume. No mark of super- 
ficiality mars the convincing arguments 
and the careful research of the position of 
the female throughout the animal king- 
dom with regard to racial progress pro- 
duces a masterly piece of work. 

The authors at the outset establish the 
individuality of the present woman. “This 
transformation of woman, possessing at- 
tributes and powers all her own, freed 
from a male attachment into an individual 
being with free choice, removes her from 
the slough of contumely and oblivion in 
which she struggled so long, and places her 
in line of evolutionary progress.” 

The following chapter continues with 
the discussion of woman’s capacity as a 
living member of human society. Not only 
is she the transmitter of a greater number 
of racial qualities than the male, but she 
actually comprises the whole race in cer- 
tain forms. For instance, in the micro- 
scopic ameeba, life is carried on asexually, 
there being no distinction between the 
male and female. A budding from the 
protoplasmic mass forms new daughter 
cells resembling the parent cell. Ascend- 
ing the animal scale we find the her- 
maphroditic condition of the earthworm, in 
which the two sexes are in one animal 


] *Woman AND Socrat Procress. By Scott 
Nearing and Nellie M. S. Nearing. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


body, the male being merely the fertilizer. 
Higher still we find among insects that the 
male is smaller than the female, and often 
leads a life of partial parisitism. In higher 
evolved forms of life in which the male is 
larger and stronger it is “to the female that 
Nature looks for race conservation.” 

Thus woman with her capability as a 
creator has been enabled to take her place 
and use the opportunities presented to her 
in the last generation. These opportuni- 
ties of education, legal equality and free- 
dom have come chiefly through the indus- 
trial revolution which has given to Amer- 
ican women a unique place of power in the 
present society. 

The question comes, “Are these oppor- 
tunities adequate to meet the present need ? 
If so, is woman establishing her position 
as a social factor? How can she further 
improve her position? These questions 
are discussed in the present volume, which 
heartily bespeaks the aavance of society 
through the mutual co-operation of its 
men and women. 


Moths of the Limberlost* 


This is a large, handsome volume de- 
voted to the moths of the Limberlost sec- 
tion, a comprehensive and appreciative 
study of those great, wonderful winged 
creatures that were the real personages of 
Mrs. Stratton-Porter’s novel, The Girl of 
the Limberlost. 

The author is scientifically equipped to 
prepare a valuable treatise on her subject, 
but she has something greater even than 
that equipment, since she senses with the 
very sense of the poet the beauties of the 
environment that produces these big moths 
and appreciates with the eye of the artist 
all the wonders of color and form that 
characterize them. 

She has not only written sympathetically 
and accurately about them, but she has 
made exquisite water colors and rare pho- 
tographs to serve as illustrations, with the 
result that her collection of pictures, ad- 
mirably reproduced in color and half-tone, 
is quite as valuable and interesting as her 
text. 

Among the moths considered—just to 
show the variety of them—are the Robin 


*Morus oF THE LIMBERLOST. Bv Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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Moth, the Yellow Emperor, the Lady Bird, 
King of the Hollyhocks, and the Pride of 
the Lilacs, just a few of the picturesque 
designations given to these fragile crea- 
tures of the night. 


Footprints of Famous Americans 

in Paris* 

It seems to be true that one of the high- 
est ambitions of the average American is 
to go to Paris. Many famous Americans 
have identified themselves with the inter- 
ests of the gay French city ; many import- 
ant persons in American art, letters, poli- 
tics and society have figured in colorful 
episodes for which Paris has given a 
picturesque background. 


*FooTPRINTS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS IN Paris. 
By John Joseph Conway. John Lane Company. 


Mr. Joseph Conway has gathered to- 
gether an interesting lot of material about 
just such Americans, covering our history 
from its earlier days to obtain his data, 
and introducing historic and literary evi- 
dence to substantiate his pictures. The 
people he writes about are, among others, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Monroe, Tom Paine, Paul Jones, 
Henry W. Longfellow, Margaret Fuller, 
Augustus Saint Gaudens, and James Mc- 
Neill Whistler. The chapters are rich in 
anecdotes brought together from many 
sources and there are numerous illustra- 
tions of historic value, reproduced from 
carefully collected prints. 

Mrs. John Lane writes a clever intro- 
duction to the book, which is one that will 
appeal to everyone interested in things 
French as well as American. 


Nightfall 
By Richard Sill Holmes 


OFT lies the long, low cloud upon the sky, 
S One edge gold-broidered by the needling light, 


One silvered. 


’Tis the setting sun’s Good Night 


To toiling millions as the day hours die. 

Earth’s restless hum is hushed. The night-bird’s cry 
Alone is heard, weird, falling from the height 
Of the lone pine; a trill that marks the flight 

Of day; yet still a song and not a sigh. 


So be our lives; their cloud lines glorified, 
‘heir evening tints more wondrous than their day ; 
Their somber shadows richened, beautified, 
Though pauseless still we tread the westward way; 
Hope, like the night-bird, sounding clear above 
One note that ne’er shall die, Eternal Love. 





For the Reader of New Fiction 


(Continued from page 52) 


The Court of St. Simon* 


That rank injustice can be done a strong, 
fine man by a woman who, realizing her 
own virtues, fails to understand the faults 
of others, is evidenced in this story. 

It is one taking place chiefly in the crim- 
inal districts of Paris and later among the 
English nobility. 

The Court of St. Simon is a peculiar 
court prepared by an English nobleman 
who calls himself Simon. While a specta- 
tor of many villainies, Simon himself 
wishes to punish only the wicked, though 
his torture of them is great. 

By chance, Simon introduces this life to 
an Englishman, posing as a Frenchman, 
D’Argminac, who has tired of the hum- 
drum life of Paris. 

Through no fault of Simon, this boy, 
coward as he is, associates with criminals 
and becomes enamored of the life. 

Meanwhile the English nobleman has 
returned to England and here he meets a 
woman, really D’Argminac’s sister, whom 
he loves as he has never believed it possi- 
ble for him to love. They marry, Simon 
even then regretting his life in Paris. 

But the man is doomed to suffer—as 
only a brave man can suffer—when his 
wife proves to herself that he is false to 
her and to her brother. 

The story is fascinating in the extreme 
and the plot is exceedingly well-laid. Such 
a book as this cannot be put away to be 
finished later. 





The Brutet 
The title of this book is just a trifle mis- 
leading. Brought up by a mother wanting 
nothing but luxuries which she cannot 
have, it is small wonder that Edith Pope 
possesses in no slight degree dissatisfac- 
tion with that life which her married life 

needs must present to her. 
On the other hand, Donald Rogers, her 
husband, is satisfied with his lot—a beau- 





*THe Court or St. Simon. By Anthony Part- 
ridge. Little, Brown & Co. 

+Tue Brute. By Frederick Arnold Kummer. 
W. J. Watt & Co. 


tiful wife, a good-natured little son and a 
business which even though it gives him 
little now, promises to be a big thing. 

When Billy West returns from the west 
with about half a million and with still a 
love in his heart for Edith, whom he had 
always wanted to marry, it is hard for 
Mrs. Rogers, with a temperament such as 
hers, to refuse him when he wishes her 
to run away from her husband and child. 

But good sense and maternal instinct 
finally prevail even before West's death is 
announced with the fact that all his for- 
tune belongs to Edith. 

Now luxury reigns in the Rogers home, 
though Donald does not accept it. 

Finally Donald learns of the under- 
standing between his wife and Billy, his 
best friend, and acts only as a man can be 
expected to act in the circumstances. 

How the story finally ends we leave for 
the reader, who will assuredly find this 
book one of interest as well as power. 


The Turnstile* 


Mr. Mason has used his own Parliamen- 
tary career to draw from in presenting 
this picture of local politics in England, 
though his story has more of romance in 
it than is suggested in the term “novel of 
politics.” 

The scene of The Turnstile begins in 
South America, where the great earth- 
quake in Valparaiso changed the fortunes 
of one James Challoner and brought about 
the beginning of a new interest in life for 
two elderly people in Buenos Aires, 
Robert Daventry and his wife, Joan. For 
James Challoner fled from the scene of 
disaster with his baby girl, and left her at 
an orphan asylum some months later in 
Buenos Aires, and there the Daventrys 
found her and adopted her. 

When Cynthia is seventeen the trouble 
begins—with the return of James Challon- 
er to claim his own, though such claim as 
he made fully justified the flight of the 


*Tue Turnstite. By A. E. W. Mason. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Daventrys with their precious charge to 
England. And there Cynthia meets the 
hero of her dreams, Captain Rames, the 
explorer, and the political career of Rames, 
his struggle against the ever-recurring pas- 
sion for exploration, and the love-story of 
Rames and Cynthia, take up the rest of 
the book. 


John 
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As a story The Turnstile is intensely 
appealing, more appealing from the human 
and emotional side than most of Mr. Ma- 
son’s books have been. As a study of 
English politics, it bears a stamp of reality 
that justifies its existence, and as a work 
of literary art it shows its author at his 
highest achievement. 


Keats 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


OVERTY and disease 
Thou better knew than closest kin. 


Yet lived thy soul ’mid purest gold 
The fairest castles in. 
Fed by the gift divine 
Thou mocked Starvation’s clammy clutch 
And chill Death’s haunting smile ; 
Grim fortitude were thine. 


Though Black Despair 
Knocked at thy door, thou heard not, 
Heeded but that sweet desire 


That was thy lot. 


Fruit of thy genius now a lasting light 


A beacon fire on those lofty heights 


Insurmountahle to man, 
Thou art in thy might. 
































T has been sev- 
eral times sug- 
gested that THE 
Book NeEws 
MONTHLY print 
an article on the 
well-known 
French writers, 
translations of 
whose work 
have been and 

So in the 


Awe Twat 


now are popular in America. 
October number we will use a study of a 
group of contemporary French writers, 





especially prepared for us by Alvan F. 
Sanborn, whose reviews of current French 
books are well-known to Book NEws 
MonrTuHLy readers. The article will take 
up, among others, Anatole France, Anatole 
Le Braz, Rene Bazin, Pierre de Coulevain, 
Marguerite Audoux, and Pierre Loti, and 
will be illustrated from photographs. 
Mr. Sanborn has been at pains to get some 
very interesting information as to the per- 








sonalities of the various authors he dis- 
cusses, and his very sound critical judg- 
ment gives his consideration a solid foun- 
dation of value that will doubtless be 
greatly appreciated by our readers. 

The October issue will also contain an 
illustrated article on Chauvigny and 
Uzerche, two hill-towns of Brittainy, by 
Eugenie M. Fryer; also one on Gene 
Stratton-Porter, author of The Girl of the 
Limberlost, and one on the country of 
The Broad Highway, by Henry C. Shelley. 

The last of Arnold Bennett’s “Life in 
London” essays will be printed in October, 
and a large section of the magazine will 
be devoted to book reviews, all the latest 
fiction and general works being covered. 

We should like, just here, to make an 
interesting announcement, to the effect 
that beginning in the November number, 
we will publish serially a novel by John 
Oxenham—John of Gerisau, a story of 
adventure that ought to appeal even more 
widely than did McCutcheon’s Graustark. 


Note.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Book News 


Monta iy, Philadelphia. 
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